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PRICE 


SIXPENCE. 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 





Exhibitions. 


OYAL SUMMER EXHIBITION. 
Open 9 A.M. to 7 P.M. 
CADEMY. Admission 1s. Catalogues 1s. 
A Soldiers and Sailors in uniform admitted free. 
THE EXHIBITION CLOSES ON SATURDAY, AUGUST lth. 





Situations Vacant. 
QT. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 


Wanted in SEPTEMBER an Assistant Mistress to teach Chemistry, 
and, if possible, Geography on Modern Lines. Deas or a 
Essentia’ Some Experienee desirable. Salary 
g to Q 


1201. to 1501. 
resident, —Apply to hEab MISTRESS. 








Educational. 
HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the follow- 
faculties : Pgh (including Architecture), PORE SCIENCE, 

iEDIC MINE, LAW, APPLIED SCIENCE (including Engineering, 
eslurey. ‘and Mining). 

The SESSION 1915-16 commences OCTOBER 6, 1915. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each y 

PROSPECTOSES, giving full information, br f be obtainéd 4 from 

W. M. BONS, Registrar. 


NIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


Recter—Ele Jieiens the Most ay the pepwas OF 
ERDEEN, K.T, G.C.M.@. LUI 
ME... Very Rer. JOHN Benet ‘DD. 
OPENING OF SESSION 1915-1916. 
UNITED COLLEGE. (Arts, Science, and Medicine.) 

This College will be formally opened on MONDAY, October 11, 

when the Martinmas Term will begin. 

The tions will n SEPTEMBER 17. 
Schedules of application ae admission will be. supplied by the 
Secretary up to AUGUST 

The subjects of einatinn are English, Latin, Greek, Mathe- 
matics, French, German, Italian, Dynamics. 

For students of the Second Year there are vacant Two Spence 
Burearies of 301. each for the First Year and 401. for the Second ¥ Year 
of tenure, for which Women are eligible as well as Men; a Bursary of 
5 wd Three Years, and another of 21l. for Two Years, tenable only 











"hwo Bursaries—One of 461. and One of 261., each tenable for One 
Year—will be awarded to — Year Honours Students. Grants, 
not exceeding 201. each, may be assigned to Honours .y (Men 
or Women) during their Fourth or Fifth Year, and Six Grants of 
21. each (attached to different departments ~> study) may also 
assigned to students who, after having completed a Degree curri- 
culum, wish to train for Secondary School Teacherships. 

In the course of the Session Nine Scholarships for advanced study 
will be competed for, Five of which are open to Women Students as 

well as to men. They include One of 801. for Four Years; Two of 
Bl. for Two Years ; and Six of 801. for One Year 


ST. MARY'S COLLEGE. (Divinity.) 

This College will be opened on TUESDAY, October 12. The 
Examination for Bursaries will begin on FRIDAY, October 15. 

of e is not necessary. pare are Five com- 
petitive Bursaries vacant bg One of 401., One of 24l., One of 
I7l., One of 15!., and One of 14/., tenable for a Years). 
aiso Three Presentation Bursaries vacant. the close of the 
Seasion One Scholarship of 801., One of 21l., pt Une of 141. will 
be open to competition. 





The Classes in the Colleges are oe to Men and Women Students 


alike, and include Latin, Greek, English, Freoch, German, 
rabic ic, Syriac, Assyrian. Logic and Metaphysics, Moral 
Philosophy, oo Economy, Edu — K yoy oe Soin 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry. —_ y, Geo- 
loRy, Agriculture and Rural Economy, Modern ~~ woo 
History, Economic History, Sociology, Anthropology, nydiolony. 
festong, Systematic Theology, Bibiical Criticism, and Chu: 








specimen Examination Papers, and full particulars Ane wt the 
Courses of Instruction, reese, Examinations for De ogres 

found in the CALENDAR OF THE UNIVERSITY, uplitned, | 
Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons, 45, George Street, Edinbu 





Situations Wanted. 


0. PUBLISHERS. —A qualified and experienced 

ror ‘> reeponsibie post on LONDON PUBLISHER'S 

EDITORIAL ST. 'Now or later on.—Box 2,104, Athenzeum Press, 
11, Bream’s Buildtege, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








Miscellaneous. 
RT LESSONS given by ARTIST and Exhibi- 


tor in Studio or Privately. Portrait, Figure, Landscape, Still 
Life. Terms Moderate.—Address A.B., Box 2,103, Athenwum Press, 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





UTHORS, JOURNALISTS, &c. — SHORT- 
HAND WRITER, with Literary facility, visits for Note- 
taking. Prompt Typed Transcripts, but no dictation into machine. 
HOME WORK—English, French, German MSS. TYPED. 
WAR WORK part time FREE. 
Letter only to TRIDENT, 55, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 





ITERARY ASSISTANCE of every description 

LA an Expert. Ladies desiring Literary careers should submit 

their MSS. for advice. No preliminary fees.—CHAKLES A. PLATT, 
60, Stapleton Road, 8.W. 








Tppe-Writing, Xr. 


UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPE-WRITING of 

ev Govertotion omit and promptiy executed. Short- 

hand T -«) rovided. Meetings, nae, Sermons _reported.— 
oe ‘AN TYPING OFFICE, 27, Chancery Lane, Tel. 





MSS., NOVELS, 
PLAYS, ESSAYS 
TYPE-WRITTEN WITH COMPLETE ACCURACY. 

Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. 
References to well-known Writers. 
M. STUART, The Croft, Bellingdon Road, Chesham, Bucks. 


AUTHORS’ STORIES, 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
TXPE- -WRITING by Woman Graduate (Classical 


Pg Girton College, Comins: Intermediate Arts, London). 
"A. M. CATCAPO OL, M. A., 

‘Lewisham, S.E, formerly CAMBRIDGE TYP£- 

ipdaprnel? ING OFFIGE—Tele : Lee Green 1075. 


a Shorthand.— Miss 








B. imen Examination gp for ‘the Preliminary 
Bursary ¢ i in Booklets, and 
—_ be had  srenn the Secretary, or from Messrs. Henderson, Book- 
sellers, St. a. 
enera’ 





tus, as well as detailed information for the 
coming we Be year zp regerdio - department of the Universit 

and particulars of th e B COMPETITION FOR ENTRANT 
STUDENTS ioe held in SUNE. 1916), may be obtained on applioa- 


tion to the Secre 
NDREW BENNETT, Secretary and Registrar. 
The University, 8t. Andrews, August, 1915. 








Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are pr repared to 


consider and place MSS. for early publication. terary work of 
all kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interest first. 
enty years’ experience.—5 and 6, Clement's Inn, 





UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


RMSTRONG COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE- 
UPON-TYNE. 


Principal—W. H. HADOW, M.A. D.Mus. J.P. 
SESSION 1915-16, 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, SEPTEMBER 21-25. 


Particulars of Curricula for University Degrees and 
College Diplomas in Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 
Naval Architecture, Mining, Metallurgy, Agriculture, Pure 
Science, Arts and Commerce, and of Fellowships, Scholar 
ships and Exhibitions, on application to 


F. H. PRUEN, M.A., Secretary. 
Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
qtAuue ERING perfectly and permanentl 


ured the Normal System. — Particulars from HEA 
MASTER, Th College, Clacton-on-Sea. 











Catalogues. 
OOKS.—MONTHLY CATALOGUES of 


rare and valuable BOOKS post free. Thousands of Volumes in 
cone iabeeatane listed at 1s. and 2s. posraphy, Genealogy, Art, 
Jaue Karl inted Books, Autogra) tesraphs 
ATKIN ON 97 Sunderland Roa Redcat" Bill London. 








Sales by Auction. 


Miscellaneous Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & Cr. will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chance 
perth TS August 12, and Followin: pov. 3 atl 
BOOKS in VAKIOUS paves De 
needing Spevet = Le are bound for Henry ni of ay 2 vole, 
Le Qui *hristianus se. 1740—Books in Orien 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland 
£1 8s.; Foreign, £110s. 6d. Entered at the 
New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 





THE ATHENEUM is published on 
FRIDAY MORNING at 8.30. 











The Publishers will be much obliged to 
any reader who will acquaint them with 
any difficulty that may be experienced in 
obtaining copies of the paper. 


Office :— 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








Probident Institutions. 


THE 
BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
Founded 1837, 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN rane 
Invested c Yapital, £30 
A UNIQUE INV eSTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
A Young Man or Woman of twenty-one can invest the sum of 


Thirteen Pounds (or its equivalent by iostalments) and obtain the 
right to participate in the following advantages :— 

FIRST. Breeden from want in time of adversity as long as need 

exis 

SEC ‘OND Permanent Beliet 3 in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advi 

FUURTH. A Cottage in “the Country for aged Members. 

FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral axpeners: when needed. 

For further information apply to THK SECRETARY of the 
Institution, enocscommneal Hall Court, Sandgate 8 Hill, EC. 


NATIONAL ‘BOOK TRADE PROVIDENT 
SOCI 


Registered under the eaieian Seeaie Acts — approved 
under the National Insuraace Act. 


President—~WILLIAM HEIN same, Esq. 


Founded in 1902 for the relief of every kind of Siotness amon, 
Booksellers’ and Publishers’ Assistants. a4 


FONDS URGENTLY NEED&@D. 

Life Membership, 5/. Yearly Subscription, 6s. 
NO APPLICATION FOR HELP HAS BEEN REFUSED. 
Please support the Booksellers’ Assistant. 

R. W. THORNTON, A 
9, Walbrook, E.C. reas 





EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
Founded 1539. 
Funds exceed £39,000. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K G. K.T. 
President 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. M.P. 
Treasurer : 
THE LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lop. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City 
of London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, oe 
granting Pensions and Temporary Sameianes to principals and 

assistants co engaged ass as vendors of ri. 

MEMB I[P.—Every Man oman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publ aber, Wholesaler, Ketailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this "institution, and 
enjoy its benefits, upon payee’ of Five Shillings sneer, or Three 
Guineas for life, pease that he or she is engaged in the sale of 

wspapers, and such Members who thus contribute secure jority 
of consi eration in the event of their needing aid from the Instit tution. 

PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Seventy, the Men 
receiving ost rm the Women 20/. per annum each. 

The “Royal Victoria Persion Fund,” commemorating the aeees 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of 
Majesty by mcg Victoria, provides 201. a year each for Six Widows of 
Beeere ors 

e “‘ Francis Fund” provides easions for One Man, 25¢. 
wos ts, 201., and was specially subscribed in memory of the “hate! john 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fift ~B yeare 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and 
throughout the whole I ey of the agitation for the repeat’ 2 the 
various then existing “Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution 

The “‘ Horace Marshall ay Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 
rie of —- to its Pees ; i give 4 ee a 

= ey relief is given in cases stress, not oy 
to Members of the tk r their servant) 
who may d for -14 by Memb sof the Institu- 
tion ; and, subject to oolietion relief is awarded in accordance 
with’ the merits and requirements of each case. 
one Mg -y— na pe pe i —— a annum for 

ne opera and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert 

who died May 12, 1399. . me mei 

The principal features of the Rules governing election to al! 
Pensions are, that each Candidate shall have been oe a Member of 











o 3, of, Chemlea Industry, Minin; 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





e for not less than ten years precedin; ication ; 
(2) not less than sixty years of age; (3) Yenaneed in the of News- 


papers for at least ten years 
W. WILKIE JONES, Secretery 
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AN 


AMERICAN 
GLOSSARY. 


BY 


RICHARD H. THORNTON 


In two volumes, 


This work is commended to the at- 
tention of the custodians of ‘Public 


Libraries. The price is 30s. net. 





‘An American Glossary’ is not a Slang 
Dictionary, though of necessity it includes 
specimens of vulgar diction, The illus- 
trative quotations, which are accurately 
dated, number 14,000; and of these more 
than 11,000 belong to the period before 
the Civil War. 
or phrase which might be thought purely 


In some instances a word 


American is traced to an Elizabethan or 
Jacobean origin. 

“The book is unusually well edited” 
(Spectator). 
value for the student of philology” 
(Aberdeen Press). “ It is the most com- 
prehensive and elaborate work which has 
yet appeared in its peculiar field” 
(N.Y. World). “It is an extensive and 
valuable work of much research” (Times). 
“Tt is quite as interesting as a novel, 
and, in places, as funny as a farce” 
(Standard). “It must always prove 
valuable to philologers who recognize the 
effectiveness of the historical method” 
(Scotsman). “It is an amazing collec- 
tion of what are known as ‘ Yankeeisms’” 
(Daily Express). ‘“ We find throughout 
dated instances which show clearly the 
development of language, and give [this] 
careful and erudite work a status such 
as is accorded to the New English 
Dictionary” (Athenewm). 


FRANCIS & CO., 11, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


“Tt will have a permanent 





INDIAN REVIEW. 


A High-class Monthly. 
Edited by Mr. G. A. NATESAN. 


Annual Subscription including Postage: 


Inland ... oes Rs. 5 (Five) 
Great Britain ... Ten Shillings. 
U.S.A. Three Dollars. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


A number of original contributions by well- 
known Indian and English writers on a variety 
of subjects. Critical Reviews of the Latest Books. 
Summary of noteworthy Articles in leading Eng- 
lish, American, and Indian Periodicals. Selections 
from the notable Utterances of the Day. Notes 
and News on Industrial, Commercial, and Agri- 
cultural matters; also select notes on Literary, 
Educational, Legal, Medical, Scientific, Personal, 
Political, and General Topics. Among other spe- 
cial attractions of the REVIEW may be men- 
tioned Current Events, Diary of the Month, 
Indians Outside India, Feudatory India, Questions 
of Importance, Portraits and Illustrations. 


Each issue contains at least eighty 
pages (crown 4to) of solid matter. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, PORTRAITS, & CARTOONS. 


SELECT OPINIONS. 


SIR SIDNEY LEE TO 
MR. G. A. NATESAN. 

**T congratulate you on the valuable series of 
articles on the war which you have published in 
the Indian Review. They give an immense 
amount of useful, interesting, and accurate infor- 
mation which must be of great service in helpin 
the Indian Public to realize the conditions an 
the issue of the great conflict.” 


LORD MORLEY. 
““T have read it with interest and appreciation.” 


MR. J. HERBERT ROBERTS, M.P. 

**Let me congratulate you on the admirable 
editorials of this interesting monthly. I appre- 
ciate highly your many services to the cause of 
progress in India.” 


MR. FREDERIC HARRISON. 

** Enterprising Review, which seems likely to 
bring Great Britain and our fellow-citizens in India 
more closely together.” 


DR. A. M. FAIRBAIRN. 
**Tt is excellent and well written, and dis- 
tinguished by a love of truth and right.” 





Annual Subscription, TEN SHILLINGS only 
Single Copy current issue One Shilling. 





If you have not already seen THE 
INDIAN REVIEW, send a six- 
penny postage stamp for a free speci- 
men copy to Messrs. G. A. Natesan 
G Co., Publishers, 3 and 4, Sunku- 
rama Chetty Street, Georgetown, 
Madras, India. 


A MILLS & BOON NOTE 


MILLS & BOON are publishing some 
splendid Fiction, and no finer list will be 
issued this season. They have ready the 
new long novel by Jack London entitled :~ 


THE JACKET. 6s. 


(THE STAR ROVER.) 
A very remarkable book. It appeals to everyone, and 
especially to men. aot 
Another fine novel is by the author of that great success 
* Big Tremaine,’ 6s., and is entitled :— 


MARY MORELAND. 
By MARIE VAN VORST. 6s. 
This story is every bit as good as delightful ‘ Big 
Tremaine,’ 6s., and some may think it finer. 


What delightful novels ‘ Grizel Married’ and ‘ An Unknown 
Lover’ were to be sure, and very successful. Mills & Boon’s 
opinion of Mrs. G. de Horne Vaizey’s new long novel 


SALT OF LIFE. 6s. 


is that it is undoubtedly one of the finest novels of 1915, 
It is ‘‘the real thing.” ‘Salt of Life’ is certain of 
great success. 








By the author of ‘ The Man from Nowhere,’ 1s. net. 


MR, LYNDON AT LIBERTY. 


By VICTOR BRIDGES. 6s. 
**An excellent story, pulsates with life from cover to 
cover. The reader’s interest never flags .. As a novel of 
adventure is thrilling.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





A NEW MILLS & BOON DISCOVERY. 
BLIND SIGHT. 


By B. Y. BENEDIALL. 6s. 


** One of the best novels we have read for some time.” 
Evening Standard, 
“*In many ways a beautiful story.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


By the author of ‘ Thalassa,’ 6s. 


THE COURT FAVOURITE. 
By Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS. 6s. 


“Quick, vigorous, and highly dramatic. All have the 
lovable personal touch of their popular writer.”—Observer. 


ALL WORTH READING. 


6s. each. 


HESTER & I. Mrs. P. Champion de Crespigny. 
THE NURSING HOME. Arthur Applin. 
GRANDPAPA’S GRAND-DAUGHTER. 
Mary E. Mann, 
TALES FROM FIVE CHIMNEYS. 
Marmaduke Pickthall. 
THE ROCK. Mrs. Romilly Fedden. 
THE FLAME OF DARING. Harold Spender, 


THE GOOD SHIP BROMPTON CASTLE. 
Lady Bell. 


JACK LONDON. 


The author with the wartime sales. 

You can now obtain most of this famous author’s novels 
in cheap form, in cloth at 1s. net, in Mills & Boon’s 1s. 
cloth Eienay. The latest and perhaps the finest of them 
all is— 


THE VALLEY OF THE MOON. 


** A novel to be read many many times.” — Tatler. 

(Be sure to see the Jury film.) 
THE JACKET (The Star Rover) 6s. 
THE MUTINY of the ELSINORE 6s. cloth 
JOHN BARLEYCORN 6s. & 1s. net ,, 





350 pages. 


THE HOUSE of PRIDE 1s. 55 9 
THE ROAD 1s. 55 Pr) 
AN ODYSSEY of the NORTH 1s. 55» 


(Be sure to see the Jury film) 
A SON of the SUN 
SMOKE BELLEW 
SOUTH SEA TALES 
WHEN GOD LAUGHS 
CHILDREN of the FROST 


THE CRUISE OF THE SNARK. Is. net. 
Jack London’s Great South Sea Cruise. 
The New Jack London souvenir post free everywhere. 


London : 


6s. & 1s. 5, 9 

6s. &1ls. 55 » 

6s. &1s. 5, 9s 

6s. &1s. 5, 9 
1s 


. 99 ” 











MILLS & BOON, Ltd., 49 Rupert Street, W. 
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LITERATURE 


——_@— 


ARTIST AND SAGE. 


THE appropriation or rejection of Mark 
Rutherford’s philosophy depends on tem- 
perament, but his art surely appeals to 
all who zesthetically understand the English 
language. In one of his ‘‘ Notes” he 
says that he sees so few people that they 
“excite”? him and cause him to say 
“ foolish things *” which he does not mean. 
Such an artist in the expression of meaning, 
and in the putting into verbal shape of so 
elusive a quality as tenderness, must have 
been more liable than he knew to find 
himself in strangely “‘ exciting ’’ company, 
for the heavens of art interpenetrate the 
circles of the Inferno ; an artist may often 
be in two places at the same time, and he 
must be both cheerful and strong-minded 
not to feel oppressively the paradoxical 
nature of some of his friendly contacts. 
The foregoing thought was uppermost in 
the present writer when he closed this 
reverently edited volume of criticisms, 
tales, and thoughts. 


It was Mark Rutherford’s opinion that 
one should cultivate the habit of pondering 
fairly every thought in a book antagonistic 
to one’s tendency, regarding such thoughts 
as deserving special attention, and no 
eulogy of him is complete which ignores 
his power of forcing one to contemplate the 
narrow way of justice as he conceived it. 
One charm of his writing is that he has a 
passion for beauty ; his “pity is a passion 
also, and his austere dutifulness leaves his 
faculty for beauty-worship unimpaired— 
nourishes it, perhaps. ‘‘ There is enough,” 





Last Pages from a Journal, with Other Papers. 
By Mark Rutaerford. Edited by his Wife. 
(Milford, 4s. 6d. net.) 





he says in a paper descriptive of an October 
walk, 

“in @ very common object to satisfy all 
our hunger—more than enough. I never 
leave the curve which limits the tops of the 
trees round that field without feeling that 
there is in it something which I cannot 
exhaust.” 


His delight in  Spenser’s ‘ Faerie 
Queene’ shows, however, that he did 
not inordinately relish the idea of thrift 
or frugality in the vehicle communicating 
beauty, and he was too much a man 
t» esteem mere coldness in the recipient. 
On the contrary, among his latest apoph- 
thegms we find the following :— 


“When @ man grows old, wisdom will not 
keep him alive. But emotion will preserve 
him. He should be careful to feed passion. 


The few stories in this volume show his 
power of conveying the appeal of love 
misunderstood or in danger of misunder- 
standing, and the pathos of that which is 
misrepresented by its visible part. Thus 
a queer little fantasy of life in a two- 
dimensional world is almost tear-pro- 
voking, because the novelist is so inde- 
pendent of carnal conventions that the 
insolidity and uncubicality of his un- 
appreciated heroine do not seem to sub- 
tract from her womanliness. Another 
example of his power of disclosing the inner 
beauty of a loving woman is the exquisitely 
conceived story ‘A Man’s Friend,’ where 
a husband, irritated by his wife’s perplexity 
over a difficult passage in Shelley, is led 
by a celibate whose singleness is a pious 
martyrdom to look at her when she is 
asleep. Shelley is by her side, as an in- 
domitable examinee might have his 
algebra ; but the husband reads the living 
poem instead of the written one, and, 
being moved to kiss her, gains a memory 
which sheds a comforting ray on his 
widowhood. 


Thorough in his reading, Mark Ruther- 
ford was often a valuable critic. We 
fancy that his admiring tribute to the 
Rev. Caleb Morris, whose eloquence he 
rates higher than Bright’s or Gladstone’s, 
will be substantially new to many of his 
readers. “I learnt from Caleb Morris what 
a student is apt to disbelieve, that books 
cannot supply the place of the public 
speaker.”’ His praise of George Eliot, 
whom he knew when she was John Chap- 
man’s sub-editor, is full of eloquent 
sincerity. 


The last printed note of the co-trans- 
lator of Spinoza’s ‘Ethic’ on that 
philosopher is of interest. The critic 
asserts that Spinoza “‘ saw further than 
any man I know, but he cannot say dis- 
tinctly what he sees. He was hampered 
by terminology borrowed from Descartes 
and others.’”’ Wordsworth, as a former 
of important thoughts or points of view, 
is put before the * miscellaneous ” Shake- 
speare. A passage in ‘The Writer's 
Prayer’ by Bacon is ridiculously over- 
rated as “ perhaps the highest point the 
English language has reached”; and we 
think that, under pressure of piety, even 
the sincerity of Mark Rutherford at times 





became unconsciously indolent, so that 
notes of admiration dropped unreasonably 
from his pen. This is not to say that 
there are not excellent things in his 
Biblical criticism—for instance, his re- 
proach against Ezra, the recounter of 
wholesale ruptures of marriages: ‘ Had 
you not a tear to spare for one of those 
women ? Not a woman speaks.” His 
note on the irrelevance and desirability 
of the dog in the Apocryphal book of 
Tobit is another example of his liveliness 
in such commentary. 

If one had to define Mark Rutherford 
in two words, they would be these: 
‘moral realist ’’; and, since he confesses 
that he “ cannot rid himself of what seems 
....an instinct that wrongdoing demands 
a penalty,” it is not too much to say that 
his righteous narrowness was not free 
from morbidity. It is pleasant, therefore, 
to know that he not only saw but also 
studied phenomena w hich suggest to the 
mind a wealth that has no need of the 
‘‘ uttermost farthing ’’ exacted by scrupu- 
lous justice ; and one would gladly excuse 
him for any vanity implied in his belief 
that not fifty people in England had seen 
the planet Mercury as often as he. Moved 
by a sunset, he asserts that “‘ all preceding 
days and years had been a preparation for 
it’’>; and we are reminded of Oscar 
Wilde’s thought “of all the suns that go 
to make one speedwell blue.” At this 
point it is not inapt to observe Mark 
Rutherford’s confession that he always 
had a “ sense of insincerity ’’ when he tried 
to speak on solemn subjects. 

To those in conflict with his philosophy 
and teaching this admission may be wel- 
come ; it is an acknowledgment of some- 
thing disturbing even to the certainty of 
mathematical beliefs—infinity, the eternal 
sause of doubt and hope. Mark Ruther- 
ford, as a maker of fiction sheltered by art, 
could speak with the accent of certainty 
without the private bane of insincerity ; 
but we surmise that when, without the 
mask of art, he spoke of high spiritual 
questions, the sense of something final 
and precise to be said deserted him, 
while infinity became uncomfortably self- 
evident. The fact is that in art a man 
may successfully be half-a-dozen different 
varieties of sage ; outside art the part of 
the sage is as difficult to fill without 
occasional insincerity as that of a pro- 
fessional clairvoyant. 

In conclusion, we think that this little 
book conveys the qualities of Mark 
Rutherford’s mind about as well as any of 
his works. He was not an artist for art’s 
sake, and one of his shrewdest criticisms 
is levelled at an accomplished versifier who, 
being shocked at suffering, reproduces 
‘** the shock and nothing more.” He holds 
obstinately in these last pages an idea of 
art as ‘‘ help ” and wisdom, and he stoutly 
defends his favourite, George Eliot, against 
those who are fatigued by her habit of 
mixing up philosophy with fiction. 
Coincidence decreed that the day of her 
death should be an anniversary of his 
birthday, and there was a spiritual like- 
ness between the two thinkers. 
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The Long Retreat. By Arnold F. Graves. 
“jJohn Murray, 1s. net.) 


fr. Graves has tried a new medium for 
expression of the spirit of our army in 
the retreat from Mons ; he calls it “ dog- 
gerel,” but the effect is analogous to that 
of the soldiers’ letters reviewed in these 
columns some months ago—vivid, con- 
vincing, genuine above many professional 
efforts. He has to a great extent caught 
the trick—evident and frequent in those 
letters —of hitting off a situation or 
impression by some lowly but striking 
image. Of a bayonet charge he says, 

Lord, it was fun! 


*Twas just like tossing cocks of hay— 
You bet I earned my bob that day. 


The hero who succeeded in blowing up a 
bridge under terrific fire was 


Cute as a pet fox, 
He didn ’t step out of his box. 


They shaved his chin, 
They drew a tooth, they singed his hair, 
They cut his nails, Gawdstrewth, I swear. 
As for the frequent 
meals— 


interruptions to 


Regular, as I’m a sinner, 
Those bloody Ewelambs hove in sight 
And spoiled a healthy appetite. 

“ Ewelambs,”’ if meant for Uhlans, is a 
characteristic transliteration, but it sug- 
gests aptly and curiously Kirke’s Lambs 
of evil fame. 


The sketch of German versus English 
racial characteristics at the beginning is 
admirably terse and clear, as are the 
verses about Belgium and her great part 
in the struggle, and the book is an ample 
response—which will surely be confirmed 
by every soldier who returns from Flanders 
—to any who may say that the merits or 
sufferings of our Allies do not justify the 
expenditure of a single British life. Such 
statements—we have seen them in print 
—deserve refutation (if not retribution), 
and they receive it yet again on another 
page of ‘ The Long Retreat.’ ‘ Back, still 
back,’ is a fine description of the flight 
of the inhabitants of the ravaged districts 
of Northern France :— 

Their sad eyes fixed upon the ground— 
The tramp of feet the only sound— 


And not because of their own loss, 
But fear that France would get a toss. 


Followed as it is by the account of the 
charge of the Greys and the Black Watch, 
it gives a real picture of facts which may 
well achieve a more telling effect than all 
the toil of the imaginative expert. Fact 
is not only stranger, but also far stronger 
than fiction in these days. 


Of the other pieces the best and 
most trenchant is ‘ Right or Wrong.’ 
The ‘ Recruiting Song’ is good, and one 
stanza hits off what may happen to those 
who hang back when they should come 
forward— 

By German sergeants you'll be led, 
And won’t they give you stingo! 


On German sausage you ’ll be fed, 
And speak the German lingo. 


The experiment is a decided success. 





The Sources and Literature of English 
History from the Earliest Times to about 
1485. By Charles Gross. Revised 
Edition. (Longmans & Co., ll. 4s. net.) 


THERE could be no better memorial to the 
late Prof. Charles Gross than this new 
edition of the work which typifies his 
special service to the study of English 
history. He will be remembered as a 
brilliant original worker on his own 
account, but in particular as the in- 
spiring genius of the many distinguished 
scholars whom America has since sent to 
cultivate the field of English medieval 
history. The new edition is about 200 
pages longer than that published in 1900, 
and carries the bibliography down to 
1910, a year after the date of the author's 
death, December 3rd, 1909. The editors 
have wisely extended the scope of the 
work so as to bring it up to date in the 
case of continuing series and of works of 
special importance. Dr. Gross’s original 
reference-numbers are retained, and the 
general arrangement has been modified 
only by the rearrangement under counties 
of the section on Local Records, and by 
the addition of a sub-section dealing with 
works on Celtic Philology. This pious 
conservatism is particularly grateful to 
those who have learnt to use and love 
the original edition. The volumes issued 
since 1900 are indicated by sub-numbers, 
as are a few works which had been omitted 
from the old edition. The progress of 
learning in ten years may be estimated 
by a comparison of the bulk of the 
several sections of the two editions. As 
might be expected, the additions are 
largest in the sections devoted to ** General 
Authorities ”’ (including auxiliary studies), 
and Modern Writers on the Post-Conquest 
Periods. In these cases the new matter 
amounts to about a third of the old. It 
must be remembered, however, that con- 
tinuations of series and other books not 
involving new entries do not swell the 
bibliography in proportion to their own 
bulk. 

This edition, like its predecessor, in- 
cludes some works still in preparation at 
the time of going to press; one at least 
of these was so described in 1900, a sad 
example of ars longa. The introductory 
paragraphs to the several sections have 
been carefully revised, but more might 
have been done, especially in the sections 
upon administrative records. Thus the 
account of the Receipt and Issue Rolls is 
not quite accurate, the so-called Auditors’ 
series being now known to have no real 
existence, but to have arisen from an 
accidental disarrangement of the original 
triplicate series, belonging respectively 
t» the Treasurer and the two Chamber- 
lains. The description of ‘Foreign Ac- 
counts’ is also not so clear as it should be, 
since it might be inferred that they were 
limited to Ministers’ and Receivers’ 
Accounts. Under Army and Navy there 
should have been a reference to Morris’s 
‘Welsh Wars,’ which is duly noted in 
another connexion. Room should also 
have been found for the article on Records 
in ‘ The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ and for 





Mr. G. F. Hill’s articleon Arabic}Numerals 
in Archeologia. An article in the same 
periodical on Exchequer Tallies, though 
after date, is worth including. Nor should 
the account of the ‘‘ Barons’ Letter” in 
The Ancestor have been omitted. There 
are other minor slips, such as the state- 
ment that the Canterbury and York 
Society’s edition of Archbishop Peck- 
ham’s register will be complete ; it is, 
in fact, complementary to the Rolls 
Series volumes. 

It would be easy to extend such 
detailed criticism, but the really impor- 
tant fact is that this new edition is in- 
dispensable to historical workers, and a 
worthy memorial to a great scholar. 








Russia and the Great War. 
Alexinsky. Translated by Bernard 
Miall. (Fisher Unwin, 10s. 6d. net.) 

To the outside student of Russian affairs 

there is always something incompre- 

hensible in the idea which appears to 
underlie the whole political thought of 
the country, namely, that democracy 
and the Orthodox Church are incom- 
patible and cannot exist side by side. 

Virtually every modern Russian writer 

takes this view for granted, and in this 

respect the foreigner is generally apt to 
follow tamely the example set him, and 
to attack one body of theory at the expense 

of the other. Mr. Gregor Alexinsky, a 

Socialist member of the first Duma, is 

naturally on the democratic side. This 

leads him to make the suggestion that a 

popular Russian Government, in order to 

raise revenue, would ‘“ have confiscated 
the useless properties and funds of convents 
and churches,” and to state that, “‘ if the 

Orthodox Russian Church has been able 

to do without St. Sophia for so many 

centuries, it can do without it in the 
future.” These sentiments are sufficient 
to induce any Orthodox Russian to disown 

Mr. Alexinsky as a representative speaker, 

for St. Sophia is regarded by the vast 

majority of his countrymen in exactly 
that spirit which carried the Crusaders 
towards the Holy Sepulchre. Fortu- 
nately for ourselves, we are not bound to 
adhere to the conventional ideology (to use 

a favourite word of the present author), 

and can criticize the book without the 

biased treatment which it is certain to 
receive in any quarter of the country 
chiefly concerned. 

Mr. Alexinsky makes a strong point of 
the connexion between German influence 
and political reaction in Russia. This 
is no new thesis, but in ‘Russia and the 
Great War, it is expanded beyond its usual 
conclusions. The leading politicians of 
the Extreme Right, Mr. Alexinsky shows, 
looked to the German monarchy to support 
their own ideals, and, before the outbreak 
of war, deplored the alliance with “* impious 
and republican France” and “ perfidious 
and Free-Masonic England.”’ Even after 
August, 1914, the same persons lamented 
the association of their country with its 
Western Allies, and did not immediately 
realize the danger from Germany. In 


By Gregor 
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the principal Russian towns a very large 
proportion of the inhabitants bear German 
names, and accusations of disloyalty are 
tolerably frequent, and are not, apparently, 
confined to the members of any one 
political party. We believe, however, 
that Mr. Alexinsky has proved his case. 

An illuminating side-light is given 
upon the Ukrainian question. The Little 
Russians (Ruthenians, or Ukrainians), 
numbering about 28,000,000 in Russia, 
and nearly 5,000,000 in Eastern Galicia 
and Bukovina, have dreams of forming 
some day an independent state, with Kiev 
as its capital and geographical centre, 
and the northern shores of the Black 
Sea as its southern limit. This aspiration 
has been fostered by the Austrian Govern- 
ment, which saw in it a force tending 
to weaken the power of Russia. The 
Russian Government retaliated by con- 
ducting a Russophile campaign in Galicia 
before the war. Mr. Alexinsky tells us 
that Austria attempted to gain the support 
of the Ukrainian Socialists by endowing 
two bogus Ukrainian Socialist parties, one 
working from Vienna, the other from 
Constantinople. The members appear in 
both cases to have been mainly retired 
policemen ! 

The volume contains innumerable other 
instances of Russia’s strength and weak- 
ness, and is without doubt the most 
valuable study of the country’s political 
problems that has appeared since the 
beginning of the war. 








The Literary Man’s New Testament. By 
W. L. Courtney. (Chapman & Hall, 
10s. 6d. net.) 

OnE wonders what the difference is between 

the literary man’s New Testament and 

that of any other Englishman, and rash 
hopes of novelty are begotten as one 
takes up this book. But these soon 
come to an untimely end. Dr. Courtney 
has not followed various scholars in 
offering a new translation, nor has he 
given us select passages that have an 
appeal to literary men, nor has he even 
exercised the functions of a censor by 
alterations and excisions. His text is 
the version of King James’s day, autho- 
rized and unexpurgated. It is question- 
able whether any reasons can sufficiently 
justify such a reprint when one can have 
it in many cheaper and more normal 
forms, but the editor has one argument 
to offer for his apparent daring—his New 

Testament has its various writings arranged 

in their chronological order. This task 

has already been done more than once. 

Fourteen years ago Dr. Moffatt made a 

similar attempt in his ‘Historical New 

Testament,’ a book for scholars ; and some 

years later, in ‘“ Everyman’s Library,” 

Dr. T. M. Lindsay published the 1611 

edition with a few slight changes in the 

hope of interesting general readers in the 
proper sequence of New Testament books. 

There is this to be said for Dr. Courtney, 
however, that there is no agreed chrono- 
logy, and it is interesting to notice his 
theories and divergences. He has made 
his work harder, if not impossible, by his 





methodical arrangement of the New 
Testament in three parts—(l) the 
Epistles ; (2) the Synoptic Gospels and 
Acts; and (3) the Johannine Writings. 
This classification permits him to prefix 
to each part some historical notes and 
illuminative remarks which are worthy 
of careful regard ; but it means that to 
some extent he has given up his ideal of 
exact chronological order, for one must 
not presuppose that the New Testament 
writings came out in such series—they 
did not. Indeed, Dr. Courtney’s arrange- 
ment can only be accepted generally and 
with reservations. Like many others, he 
supposes an early date for the Epistle 
of St. James, but he will not meet 
with wide assent in placing it first. 
It can hardly be put earlier than the 
Epistle to the Romans. Dr. Lindsay 
followed a more usual practice in giving 
the Thessalonian letters pride of place. 
The much-discussed Galatian Epistle is 
probably in a safe position between 
2 Corinthians and Romans; but Hebrews 
is certainly too early, for in all proba- 
bility its date was after the death of St. 
Paul. Jude and 2 Peter are rightly set 
at the end of the Epistles, but they should 
have been put after the Synoptic Gospels. 
Dr. Courtney has a page of Chronology, 
and disarms criticism by calling his 
dates ‘* problematical.” It may be worth 
mentioning, however, that in his opinion 
St. Paul’s conversion was in the year 33. 
Much depends on this date, and he has 
the authority of Sir W. M. Ramsay on 
his side. Prof. Harnack would place it 
almost as early as the Crucifixion, but 
the reviewer prefers Mr. C. H. Turner’s 
reasoned view that it was in 35-6. 

Dr. Courtney adds 43 pages of Intro- 
duction to this edition, and in these he 
discusses such problems as the New Testa- 
ment and Modern Criticism, the Growth 
of a Creed, the Messiah of Eschatology, 
the Gospel according to Paul, and Paul 
the Hellenist. He has kept in view, he 
tells us, the needs of *‘ a class of readers 
who are mainly interested in the literary 
and historical aspects of the Scriptures,” 
for with purely theological questions he 
is not much concerned. But there is 
ample evidence that he knows the present 
state of New Testament criticism, and 
has made himself fit to discuss the views 
of Weiss and Schweitzer on eschatological 
conceptions, and the opinions of those who 
in season and out of season exaggerate 
the influence of mystery-religions on the 
Pauline theology. He is acute enough 
to see that the undue emphasis of St. 
Paul’s dependence on Hellenic and Oriental 
cults leads on to the theories of Sir 
James Frazer and Mr. J. M. Robertson. 

The position adopted is that of a 
critic alert and fair-minded, and is illus- 
trated in these words :— 


“We gain a great deal more by regarding 
Christianity as one amongst several religions, 
and discussing how courageously it pro- 
tected itself against corrupting superstitions 
surrounding it, than we ever could have 
derived from the arid criticisms of the 
Tiibingen School or the pommpenee and 
deductionsof theschoolof verbal inspiration.”* 





THE RELIGIOUS QUEST OF INDIA. 


“THE variant forms of religious life in 
India *’’—such is the subject of what 
promises to be an interesting and valuable 
series of volumes. The University of 
Oxford may well, in time to come, be 
proud that, while the great war was raging, 
her presses were issuing to a world pre- 
occupied with the mortal struggle against 
German ambitions this scholarly and 
kindly study of Indian attempts to attain 
to the eternal verities. It is well to be 
reminded that the evolution of human 
thought and sentiment goes on through 
the ruin and sorrow wrought by war. 
It is even better that Englishmen should 
recognize that British rule in India has 
educated not only our Indian fellow. 
subjects, but also ourselves. The series en« 
titled «« The Religious Quest of India ” wil; 
endeavour, we are told, to look at Indian 
religious speculation from two points of 
view. It will aim, first and chiefly, at a 
scientific and dispassionate survey of its 
subject. It will shun, so far as human 
effort may, the inevitable tendency to 
prejudice and passion. But, secondly, 
it will frankly admit that, since the writers 
it employs are not only Christians, but 
also for the most part engaged in Christian 
propaganda in India, they will necessarily 
* set each form of Indian religion by the 
side of Christianity in such a way that the 
relationship may stand out clear.” That 
is inevitable, and by no means an occasion 
of fault-finding. When Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore wrote his ‘ Sadhana’ ; when Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee turned from romance 
to compile his eloquent ‘ Krisna-charitra’ ; 
when Chandranath Vasu, most amiable 
and tolerant of Hindus, strove to explain 
the faith of Bengal in his admirable 
‘Hindutva,’ they were compelled—and no 
one dreams of blaming them—to take the 
Hindu view; to assume that, if a comparison 
be made between Hindu and Christian 
philosophy and religion, the former will 
turn the scales, will weigh more in an 
impartial judgment. What is worthy 
of remark in recent comparisons of this 
kind is a notable increase in the self-con- 
fidence and courage of Hindu apologists, 
a marked and kindly deference on the part 
of Christians who have made the study 
of Hindu theology and practice the business 
of their lives. ‘he Christian missionary, 
for one thing, has to account for the 
fact that, while his preaching is successful 
among the semi-savage animistic folk of 
India, it has little effect on the learned 
and refined classes of Indian society. 
He was bound, sooner or later, to make a 
respectful and serious study of the in- 
stitutions, the beliefs, the theories, which 
have withstood the disintegrating effect 
of contact with the West. 





Indian Theism from the Vedic to the 
Muhammadan Period. By Nicol Macnicol. 
“The Religious Quest of India.”’ (Milford, 
6s. net.) 

The H:-art of Jainism. By Mrs. Sinclair 
Stevenson. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. G. P. Taylor, D.D. (Same series 
and publisher, 7s. 6d. net.) 
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Study conducted in this spirit cannot 
but work in the direction of candour, 
courage, and clarity. At first sight, the vast 
mass of Hindu scripture, the extraordinary 
diversity of Hindu sects, the seeming 
elusiveness of Hindu ideals—all these 
tend to intimidate the inquirer. But for 
many years past the cardinal tenets of 
Hinduism have passed through the minds 
of Europeans, and in the process have been 
classified, co-ordinated, comprehended, not 
without remarkable results in India itself. 
If Hindu scholars and theoricians cannot 
always give a hearty consent to the con- 
clusions of Christian students of their 
beliefs, they are nevertheless fired by 
Western example, and are at last able to 
see Hinduism steadily and see it whole. 
Hindus and Christians alike can cheerfully 
use one another’s labours, critically, of 
course, and with inevitable reserves, but 
with a due sense that, if methods and 
prejudices differ, a common aim, a common 
love of truth, animates them all. We 
may hope that this series, admirably 
planned and, so far, adequately carried 
out, will be received with grateful acclama- 
tion in India as well as in Europe and 
America. 

In the West it should be of use to those 
pious souls who are puzzled by the slow 
progress of missionary work, by its seem- 
ingly odd result, not in conversion, but 
in the birth of the modern theistic sects 
and churches. ‘Ihey may come, however 
reluctantly, to the conclusion that our 
own “variant forms of religious life” 
present Christian endeavour and _ beliefs 
in a guise that is still unattractive to 
the Indian mind and conscience. Mean- 
while, each affects the other in ways not 
wholly comprehended at the moment ; the 
two civilizations slowly grow together 
and alter one another. We may hope 
and believe, with the authors and editors 
of this series, that the final outcome will 
be the triumph of Christianity in East 
and West alike. But, before that end is 
attained, the concessions that will have 
been made will not all be on one side. As 
in war, so in religion, there are organizations 
that yield to the enemy without a struggle 
and are easily assimilated. So is it with 
the jungle converts of India, but there are 
others that offer a desperate and gallant 
resistance. 

Another sort of reader may be glad 
of the help this series is destined to supply. 
In America, even more than in Europe, 
there is a class of men, and more often 
women, who seek some fresh outlet for 
their religious impulses. ‘They strive 
to find it in neo-Buddhism, in a mild 
flirtation with the less crude aspects 
of Tantric ideas, in Yoga (a word they 
often hideously mispronounce), or in 
some form of quasi-Hindu theosophy. 
For these people it is difficult to feel the 
toleration we willingly extend to the 
Hindus who, consciously or subconsciously, 
are reshaping their ancient inheritance 
of belief and practice, and in their new 
self-confidence are even preaching their 
amended creed in the West. Discontent 
with modern Christianity may or may 
not be justified, but the true way to help 


our Indian fellow-subjects in their endea- 
vours to make Hinduism a religion on an 
ethical and moral equality with Western 
theology is not to run after this or that 
somewhat pathetic compromise with 
European ideals of conduct and conscience. 
Some such persons go so far as to point 
out that, while Western civilization has 
resulted in the horror of internecine war, 
Hindu India and Buddhist Burma and 
Ceylon present a picture of profound 
peace. ‘They forget the lesson of history 
—that Indian peace is in fact a present 
from Western civilization. To those who 
are tempted to despair of Western insti- 
tutions, Dr. Macnicol’s volume on the 
struggle of the idea of God to establish 
itself in Indian minds during the last 
2,500 years or so should be of great 
interest. 

Dr. Macnicol (his book was originally 
a thesis for the degree of Doctor of 
Letters) has packed much matter into 
little space. But he is neither superficial 
nor dry. Enthusiasm for his subject and 
ripe knowledge, not only of Indian books, 
but also of Indian men, have coloured his 
style, and his tale of the varying fortunes 
of the theistic idea in India has a strong 
human interest. He could not have 
written so well, with such contagious 
sympathy and comprehension, unless he 
knew and loved his Indian friends. He 
apologizes for the fact that, owing to 
its recent appearance in print, he could 
not make a fuller use of Sir Ram Gopal 
Bhandarkar’s admirable ‘ Vaisnavism, 
Saivism, and Minor Religious Systems.’ 
Dr. Macnicol’s choice of authorities is 
interesting and suggestive. We may be 
glad at the present time that he has no 
exaggerated respect for German Indianists, 
and acknowledges his debt to the wit 
and wisdom of Prof. L. de la Vallée Poussin 
of Ghent. It is pleasant, too, to find 
that, though he is a Bombay man, he is 
aware of what is being done in Bengal, 
and freely uses the indefatigable labours 
of that modest Bengali scholar, Rai Sahib 
Dinesh Chandra Sen. 

Dr. Macnicol’s admirable summary of 
the age-long struggle between Pantheism 
and Monotheism in India comes at an 
opportune time. Here we may find help 
in his frankly pragmatist attitude to- 
wards the common problems of East 
and West. He has wisely excluded 
from his survey the modern sects, 
obviously a result of contact with, and, 
in part, a revolt from, Christian teaching, 
We cannot discuss these with profit till 
we know the whole system of speculation 
of which they are the latest outcome. 
No man knows all India well, much less 
does any man know all Hinduism. But 
Dr. Macnicol gives us a vivid bird’s-eye 
view of the whole, with an impartiality 
which is none the less kindly and fraternal 
because he does not disguise the fact that 
for him the ultimate goal of all religious 
speculation must be some form of Christian 
theism. He can write with appreciation 
of the Vedic worship of Varuna, which 
just failed to produce similar results to 
the early Jewish cult of a tribal Jehovah. 





He can see the charm as well as the risks 
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of the passionate devotion to avatars 
and gurus. He can even tell us with 
just discrimination of the more hopeful 
features of the Saiva bhakti, the adoration 
of the aboriginal Siva, cause of bloody 
and licentious superstitions, it is true, 
but also a source in certain minds of 
noble and consoling beliefs. 

He has steered his course smoothly 
and discreetly between denunciation of 
errors from which even Christian doctrine 
and practice are not wholly exempt and 
a loose complacency. He can combine 
piety, toleration, and criticism. Let us 
hope that his charm of style and clearness 
of exposition may find him many readers 
in India. 











Mrs. Stevenson’s monograph on the 
religion of the Jains is a more than worthy 
successor to Dr. Macnicol’s attempt to 
analyze the fortunes of Theism in the 
long history of Hindu evolution. It is a 
study of a kind much needed, being not 
merely an examination of documentary 
evidences, but also a sincerely sympathetic 
and careful description of Jain belief and 
practice at the present day. If in point 
of numbers the Jains form but a small 
fraction of the Indian millions, in social 
influence they may fairly rank with the 
Parsis, since they include some of the 
richest and most successful bankers and 
financiers in India. Time was when they 
financed British armies in the field. To 
this day the tea estates of Bengal and 
Assam would find it difficult to dispense 
with the banking facilities which Marwari 
merchants supply. Worldly-wise they are, 
shrewd, kindly, critical ; yet they maintain 
monasteries of ascetics just as the founders 
of their faith did five hundred years 
before Christ. The rival reform of Buddha 
has died out in India itself, but the fol- 
lowers of Mahavira cling imperturbably 
to their inherited theory of existence, 
and find a sense of mutual support in 
the quest of peace. 

Mrs. Stevenson suggests that ‘“ one of 
the easiest approaches to the study of the 
boundless creed of Hinduism would be 
through the study of its more clearly 
defined and less nebulous offspring, 
Jainism.” Her own example shows that, 
for those who have the privilege of living 
even for a few years in India, the most 
natural and hopeful plan is to make a 
friendly yet impartial study of the local 
beliefs, whatever they may be. Not all 
of us are capable of learning so wisely 
and well from Indian friends as Mrs. 
Stevenson has proved herself to be. But, 
in a time when we get too many little 
books dealing with Hinduism at large, it 
is well to be reminded that such works 
are even less valuable than vague dis- 
quisitions dealing with the doctrines and 
practice of all the Christian Churches. 
Therefore, for those whose knowledge of 
India is book-knowledge, such a work as 
this on the Jains is invaluable. We are 
apt to imagine that the semi-Christian 
Theism of the modern Samajes and 
churches represents the Hinduism of our 
own day, or at least the beliefs of educated 





India; which is as if we were to take 
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High Church Anglican theology as a fair | and of such admitted excellence that one | that its importance should be more 
criterion of the religious speculation of | naturally asks, in the case of an addition to | emphasized. 


Europe. By the side of modern simplifi- 
cations of Hindu ingenuity survive ancient 
rules and doctrines, and one of the most 
interesting of these is the religion of the 
Jains. Of this religion Mrs. Stevenson 
has given us an account which has all the 
fascination of a description at first hand 
of a living faith. Dr. G. P. Taylor, who 
has written an Introduction to the book, 
has a right to “ bespeak for it a hearty 
welcome from all who delight in fine 
scholarship and literary grace.”’ 

One of the chief difficulties in the way 
of study of foreign religions is the precise 
interpretation to be attached to technical 
terms. These, in the case of the Jain 
religion, are borrowed from Hinduism, and 
their use by Jains is singularly illuminating 
when interpreted by one who, like Mrs. 
Stevenson, has worked with learned 
pandits, with nuns, with priests in beautiful 
Jain temples, with wandering monks, 
with schoolboys and students, with ‘‘ grave 
Jaina merchants and their delightful 
wives.” The result is a book which 
carries erudition not as a load, but as an 
ornament. Readers may get pleasure as 
well as profit, for Mrs. Stevenson writes 
with skill and ease, with an exhilarating 
sense of the romance and, if we may say 
it without irreverence, of the humour of 
the deeply interesting tale she has to tell. 

This series of ‘‘The Religious Quest of 
India” has made a brave and promising 
beginning. The announcement of coming 
volumes whets our appetite for good things 
to come not less substantial and nourishing 
than the two dishes already set before us. 
No pious Indian will resent this culinary 
comparison. The Indian mind lacks our 
instinct for classification, our easy partition 
of the facts of life into things secular and 
religious. There the pantheistic impulse 
triumphs. But the conquest is often a 
matter of logic rather than sentiment, 
and in India, as in the West, the impression 
grows that religion has a sphere other 
than those of philosophy and science, 
that the mystic’s naive adoration of love, 
personal and absolute, must be taken into 
account as well as subconscious intuitions 
and deliberate and conscious reasoning. 
Mrs. Stevenson’s account of the birth 
and growth of the Jain faith is full of the 
deepest human interest. It is also a work 
of real learning, illuminated by personal 
contact with those to whom the Jain 
faith is still a source of living waters, an 
inspiration and a guide in the puzzling 
read through mortal existence. 








Outlines of International Law. By Charles 
H. Stockton. (Allen & Unwin, 10s. 6d. 
net.) 


Tue literature of International Law, like 
that of the English Constitution, is im- 
mense, and shows no sign of diminishing. 
That is a natural and healthy condition 
of affairs in the case of a subject which is 
itself in a condition of continuous evolution; 
but the treatises are already so numerous 





the number, what reason it has to justify 
its existence. In this instance we think 
that the reasons are ample. In the first 
place it is a handy and cheap work—in one 
volume—while most of its rivals are 
bulky tomes of at least two volumes. 
In the second place it is American, and 
Hershey’s ‘ Essentials ’ is, we believe, the 
only comprehensive American work that 
has been written since the second Hague 
Conference and the Declaration of London. 
In the third place it is written by an 
admiral, and not by a lawyer. The 
author’s qualifications are indeed ample, 
as, apart from anything else, he wrote 
the ‘United States Naval Manual of 
International Law,’ and was the senior 
United States delegate at the London 
Naval Conference in 1908-9. 

Of the work itself we may say generally 
that it covers the whole subject, is well 
arranged and clearly written, and is 
eminently “‘ safe ’’ in its views. It would 
have been quite impossible in a manual 
of this size to attempt any detailed 
discussion of the numerous controverted 
questions, and the author has wisely not 
made any such attempt, but has been 
content to indicate the subjects upon 
which controversy exists, and to state the 
view that seems to him to be the most 
acceptable. He has, however, added a 
very interesting, though quite brief, 
chapter at the end upon the chief unsettled 
questions in maritime warfare. The book 
was obviously completed before the pre- 
sent war, and except in the Preface makes 
no reference to it at all. The time has 
not yet arrived for any such discussion to 
have more than a temporary value, 
because, whatever else may happen, the 
whole structure of International Law can- 
not fail to be profoundly affected by any 
peace that may be made. The Entente 
Powers are fighting before all else for the 
very existence of the public law of Europe 
and the world at large. Admiral Stockton 
is eminently practical in his aims, and no 
reference is made to the extraordinary 
German theory of International Law which 
most people regarded before last August 
as a harmless aberration of certain 
professors. 

We may add one or two points of detail. 
The historical chapters are short and not 
altogether satisfactory. A list of historical 
works is given without any attempt to 
weigh their value, and some of those 
mentioned were never worth much and 
are now hopelessly out of date. For 
instance, Dr. Phillipson’s ‘ International 
Law and Custom of Ancient Greece and 
Rome’ is referred to in the list of autho- 
rities, though the title is incorrectly 
quoted, but not at all in the chapter 
itself; and ‘The Great Jurists of the 
World’ is not mentioned. Again, in 
reading the chapter on ‘ Nationality’ the 
uninitiated would never realize that the 
alternative tests of nationality and domi- 
cile form the basis of a capital distinction 
between the Anglo-American and the 
Continental schools of jurists, The matter 
is referred to in a later place, but we think 





On States as the subjects of Inter- 
national Law, and the _ position of 
Protectorates, Spheres of Influence, 
Chartered Companies, and so forth, West- 
lake’s ‘International Law’ is referred 
to, but one of the best expositions of the 
subject is contained in Westlake’s earlier 
work—the ‘ Chapters.’ It is satisfactory 
to find that the author, like most recent 
American authorities, is of opinion that 
the United States should no longer delay 
its formal adherence to the Declaration of 
Paris. Upon the subjects with which it 
deals the author follows the Declaration of 
London very closely. There is no doubt 
of its importance, but on the controverted 
points it was a compromise between the 
views of the two great schools, and, until 
it has been ratified by England as the 
chief maritime power, it cannot claim 
universal authority. 

The Appendixes give in an accessible 
form the texts of some recent documents 
of importance, such as the Hague Con- 
ventions and the Declaration of London. 








SOME MODERN VERSE. 


Or the five books of verse before us we may 
take together the three first mentioned in 
the list below. They are all, not solely 
but predominantly, about love, and all 
by women. The formula concealed be- 
neath most of the love-poetry by men 
might be expressed as: Two halves make 
a whole. The formula which makes the 
corresponding groundwork of women’s 
love-pcetry would seem rather to be : One 
and one make two. This latter admits 
far more readily than the other intrusions 
of pity and of quasi-maternal criticism, 
as well as resistance and reproach. All 
these, in different measures, and with wide 
differences of outlook and method, we 
find exemplified in these collections. 

The most accomplished verse-writer of 
the three is Miss Marguerite Radclyfie- 
Hall. The fifty-three short lyrics which 
compose ‘ The Forgotten Island’ are all 
unrhymed; and, despite the enhanced 
feeling for technique which has grown up 
among us since the practice of rhymeless 
verse has become more frequent, it is 
still no small praise to say that the greater 
proportion of these pieces may be called 
successful. Spontaneous they are not: 
exotic rather, betraying a derivation 
from more than one source—Greek for the 
most part, we suspect, and Far Eastern. 
But none the less they are the work of 
an artist, and of one who, if her method 
is eclectic, infuses it with a certain origin- 
ality of thought, and touches the bright 





The Forgotten Island. By Marguerite Rad- 
clyffe-Hall. (Chapman & Hall, 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Contemplative Quarry. By Anna Wick- 
ham. (Poetry Bookshop, 6d. net.) 

Songs to save a Soul. By Irene Rutherford 
Macleod. (Chatto & Windus, 2s. 6d. net.) 

Songs. By Edward Shanks. (Poetry Book- 
shop, 6d. net.) 

The Common Day. By Stephen Southwold. 
(Allen & Unwin, 3s. 6d. net.) 
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things she culls, and weaves together to 
make a piece, with a charming distant 
sedateness. Moreover, the imagery drawn 
from nature on which she chiefly relies 
has the somewhat rare merit of being 
constructively, as well as decoratively, 
one with the whole poem. We marked 
eight or nine of the numbers as particu- 
larly good, and choose the following to 
quote chiefly because it is short :— 

The hawk has slain the young of the swallow, 


And all day long the desolate mother 
Circles above the nest where they are not. 


The sun has burnt the life from the blossom, 
And all day long the lonely wind wanders 
Seeking to find the flower that is not. 


Thine eyes have torn the joy from my being, 
And all day long the soul of me hovers 7 
Over the thoughts of the gladness that is not! 


As in these lines, so almost throughout, 
the “other one” has proved somewhat 
unsatisfactory. In ‘The Contemplative 
Quarry’ we behold him through the eyes 
of the severer feminist. He is given the 
air of an antagonist, and his merit is to 
show himself a worthy one. In fact, in 
Anna Wickham’s poem called ‘The 
Marriage’ we see the two actually 
come to blows. An _ extract or two 
from this may show as well as any- 
thing else the writer's qualities—a certain 
rather rough vigour, wisdom and humour 
of a sardonic sort, much joy in feeling 
unconventionally, and a helplessly slap- 
dash way with metaphors :— 

What a fight ! 

Thank God that I was strong as you, 

And you, though not my master, were my match. 

How we panted ; we grew dizzy with rage. 

We forgot everything but the fight and the love 
of the caskets. 


These we called by great names : 
Personality, Liberty, Individuality. 


But the fight ended. 

For both was victory ; 

For both there was defeat, 

Through blood we saw the caskets on the floor. 
Our jewels were revealed : 

An ugly toad in mine, : ’ 
While yours was filled with most contemptible 
small snakes. i 

One held my vanity, the other he!d your sloth.) 
The rhymed verses, as such, are on the 
whole better than the unrhymed. If they 
include such a shining example of fatuous- 
ness as 
I have no physical need of a chair, 


there is also among them a curiously 
melodious set of words for music, be- 
ginning :— 


I will pluck from my tree a cherry-blossom wand 
And carry it in my merciless hand. 


‘Songs to save a Soul,’ unlike the 
verses we have been considering, has the 
charm of spontaneity, and also the 
weakness that comes from facility. The 
title half betrays its main fault—the 
crudeness that, in writing, is so often 
characteristic of self-pity. It takes a 
great genius to produce anything con- 
vincing and artistically sound out of the 
sufferings of unsatisfied or over-satisfied 
ezoism as such—genius tempered, too, by 
a dash of that quality which we under- 
stand is just now out of fashion, a sense 
of humour. The best of these poems are 
certainly those about the lover, who is 
here by no means so relentlessly treated 








as we have seen him. On the contrary, he 
comes in for half-maternal compassionate 
kindness, for an admiring camaraderie— 
once or twice for a highly self-conscious 
submission. More than once, on _ this 
theme, the true lyrical ring is attained, 
and with it inner clearness, strength, and 
coherence, which are lacking in the treat- 
ment of most of the other ideas. 


Mr. Edward Shanks’s ‘Songs’ have 
grace, skill, and the merits that come of 
deliberateness. They are chiefly essays 
in various methods upon one or two themes 
—that which recurs most often being a 
simple idyll of lovers resting together in 
the grass on a spring day. Where the 
singer attempts to philosophize he becomes 
chilly and rhetorical, as in the ‘ Elegiacs ’ ; 
but where he restricts himself to the 
surface aspect of the situation he is 
almost always happy. It is worth men- 
tioning that, if he does not rise to memor- 
able heights of pcetry, he everywhere 
keeps clear of prose. 


This last point of praise cannot well 
be made in the case of Mr. Stephen 
Southwold’s ‘The Common Day.’ De- 
spite the fact that all the “ properties ” 
belonging to the gentlest poetry are here 
assembled—despite an abundant vocabu- 
lary, and real delicacy and elevation of 
thought—most of these pages lack that 
indefinable, unmistakable something which 
transforms rhymed or measured prose 
into poetry. We should be inclined 
to advise Mr. Southwold to eschew the 
sonnet, and to cut down most of what he 
writes by about a third. There are 
several notions here— The Three Im- 
mortals,’ for instance, and ‘ The Gifts ’— 
which would have been striking worked 
into a quatrain, or into a scheme of six 
or eight lines, but drag hopelessly into 
dullness in a wordy length of five stanzas. 
From one poem to another there are 
wearisome repetitions of imagery and 
idea ; and in these, too, echoes, tolerably 
distinct, of the voices of other pcets. 


Her hair was golden, like ripe corn, 


is no doubt only a chance resemblance, 
not a reminiscence, but it runs unfortu- 
nately close. Characteristic words and 
phrases recall Francis Thompson some- 
what too frequently and too vividly, yet 
we must admit that the pcem which 
appears as the frankest imitation of his 
manner is also one of the most attractive 
in the book. ‘To a Dog in the Battersea 
Home ’ is its unlikely heading—a charming 
piece of verse. The poems to or about 
children are among the most pleasing. 
One of the titles —*‘ To a Mad Child ’— 
raises startled expectation, but, alas ! the 
verses form a heavyish sonnet. 


We gather that Mr. Southwold is young. 
We hope he may presently disengage 
himself from the cumber of words and 
jejune conventions under which we see 
him here for the most part labouring ; 
we should expect him then to display 
a talent for writing, not perhaps massive, 
but real, nevertheless, and welcome. 





! Greeks posed it. 


Collection Historique des Grands Philo- 
sophes.—La Notion du Neécessaire chez 
Aristote et chez ses Prédécesseurs. 6fr.~— 
Etude Critique du Dialogue Pseudo- 
Platonicien, L’ Axiochos sur la Mort e 
sur UV’ Immortalité de VAme. 4fr. Par 
Jacques Chevalier. (Paris, Alcan.) 


THE first of these books is one of those 
extremely interesting studies of the Greek 
philosophy which attempt to discover 
a guiding principle and the nature of 
the problem rather than to discuss actual 
doctrines and trace out their origin in an 
archeological spirit. It is, therefore, a 
modern presentment of the ancient pro- 
blem, and with a particularly modem 
application. The book is dedicated to 
M. Henri Bergson, and it is not diffi- 
cult to discover that it is his teaching 
which has inspired this study. Tn his 
presidential address to the Society for 
Psychical Research M. Bergson said : 

“* Precision, exactness, anxiety for proof, 

the habit of distinguishing between what is 
simply possible or probable and what is 
certain, are not qualities natural to intelli- 
gence. Humanity did without them for a 
very long time; they would perhaps never 
have appeared in the world at all had there 
not existed formerly a small people in a 
corner of Greece for whom nearly so was not 
enough, and who invented precision.” 
But while M. Bergson fully recognizes the 
immense service of the ancient thinkers, 
the great burden of his own philosophy 
is to point out the heavy price we have 
had to pay for it in the intellectual bent 
which has imposed mathematical form 
on all our science. 

Greek speculation, Prof. Chevalier tells 
us in ‘La Notion du Nécessaire ches 
Aristote’ has never admitted that reality 
could overflow intellect, still less that it 
cou'd transcend it. For the Greeks, know- 
ledge was the measure of being ; the real 
was the intelligible. To be non-intelligible 
was to be non-existent, or at least to come 
short of existence. Aristotle’s problem, 
therefore, was to reconcile two theses, 
apparently contradictory : one, that know- 
ledge is only of what is general or universal, 
and the other, that the only self-existing 
reality is the individual. The reconciliation, 
it seemed, must be sought in the notion of 
the necessary, the true object of science. 
The universal has value only as it in- 
dicates the necessary, only so far as it 
reveals an inherent causal connexion. 
Hence the whole question is to know in 
what degree the individual can be con- 
ceived as necessary, that is, as object of 
science, and in what manner the con- 
tingency which characterizes individual 
beings can be reduced to the forms of 
logical thought. 

Such was the central problem of Greek 
speculation, but it has more than his- 
torical interest. It is always with us, for 
is not the essential task of the philosopher 
to define the relation of thought to reality, 
the connexion of the logical order which 
our thinking supposes with the contingent 
order which governs individual things ! 
The problem, too, is posed for us to-day 
in the same terms as those in which the 
The intellect is still for 
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us, a8 it was for them, the logical, con- 
ceptualizing intellect, the faculty of think- 
ing the necessary and the universal. 

The book falls into two parts, the first 
dealing with Aristotle’s predecessors and 
with the principle underlying his criticism 
of their doctrines. The second part deals 
with the development of the Aristotelian 
problem itself, and shows how the logical 
problem led to the metaphysical problem, 
and ended for Aristotle in the concept 
of a closed system of thought which 
embraces the universe. From the stand- 
point of knowledge the solution took the 
form of a panlogism ; from the standpoint 
of reality, of a pantheism. There is but 
one true individuality, God. What was 
lacking altogether to the ancient view 
was the idea of a God who creates. 

Prof. Chevalier writes easily and in a 
lucid manner. His book contains 
abundant notes and references, and three 
lengthy appendixes, so arranged that they 
do not interfere with the straightforward 
progress of the main argument. It 
is also a critical study of ancient 
philosophy, but of an _ altogether 
different kind. Its interest is historical. 
Axiochus is a person referred to in Plato’s 
‘Euthydemus’ as father of Clinias, the 
interlocutor in the dialogue. In the 
‘Axiochus’ the young Clinias brings 
Socrates to discourse with his dying father 
on death and immortality. Neither text 
nor translation is given, but only a 
brief analysis of the dialogue. The 
work itself appears to possess no value, 
either literary or philosophical, and it has 
never in ancient or medieval or modern 
times been accepted as a work of Plato. 
Yet Prof. Chevalier in this study seems 
anxious to destroy in advance, by an 
elaborate and scholarly dissertation on 
the ideas and language of the‘ Axiochus,’ 
any novel claim which might still be 
brought forward to regard it as a genuine 
work of Plato. It belongs, he tells us, to 
the period just preceding the advent of 
Christianity, and its interest is the his- 
torical one of enabling us to see how 
preoccupied the philosophy of that age 
was with the problem of the immortality 
of the soul, yet how powerless to found 
the hope of it on any solid ground of 
assurance. 








The Publications of the Pipe Roll Society. — 
The Great Roil of the Pipe for the Thirty- 
Second Year of the Reign of King Henry 
the Second, A.D. 1185-1186. (St. 
Catherine Press, for the Society.) 


Ir was only a few months ago (No. 4553, 
p. 89) that we noticed the thirty-fourth 
volume of the publications of the Pipe 
Roll Society, which contained the Great 
Roll of the Pipe for the fiscal year 1184— 
1185; and in reviewing now the printed 
Roll for the following year, enriched like 
its predecessors with a learned Introduc- 
tion by Dr. J. H. Round, we eschew any 
general remarks such as served us on 

previous occasion, and discuss some 


of the more striking details that invite 


comment. The Pipe Rolls present many 





aspects of historical interest, and the 
personal preference of the reader must 
determine largely which entries are to be 
deemed of particular importance. Truth 
to tell, the present writer fears that he 
would neglect certain matters upon which 
Dr. Round most properly lays emphasis, 
enlarging en revanche on sundry points 
which others would blithely pass by. 
Still, there are certain entries which are, 
we agree, of “ exceptional interest,” and 
with these we may well begin. 

The entries in question relate to the 
purchase and dispatch up the Thames to 
Wallingford, and thence to Woodstock 
and elsewhere, of 200 planks of fir timber 
(“ planchis abietinis,’ “ planchiis de 
sappo’”’). Dr. Round, relying on the 
statement of the late Dr. Nisbet that 
coniferous timber was not grown in 
England until several centuries later, 
suggests that these planks may have 
been imported from France or from 
Norway. We agree that there is no 
evidence that coniferous timber was 
grown—in the sense that it was culti- 
vated—in England in the twelfth century, 
but we suggest that the evidence that has 
been adduced by Prof. Henry and Mr. 
Elwes in ‘ The Trees of Great Britain and 
Ireland’ points to the fact that Scots 
pine is indigenous, and was fairly widely 
distributed over the country in the Middle 
Ages, although perhaps, even at the date 
of this Roll, the aggregate area of pine 
forest was comparatively not very great. 
Dr. Nisbet, in one of his published works, 
seems himself to have inclined to this 
opinion. While, therefore, the entries are 
illuminating in that they show that the 
timber trade was not confined to hard 
woods, they cannot, by themselves, be 
taken as pointing to the importation of 
soft woods from abroad. 

Perhaps there are some who would deny 
the exceptional interest of the timber 
trade, or even the corn trade, to which 
there are a number of references; but the 
average reader is sure to be pleased with 
the nicknames of a more candid age. 
Vis de lu, Vis de chat, Oil de larrun, Pie de 
fer—Wolf’s face, Cat’s face, Thief’s eye, 
Ironfoot—have a flavour we have missed 
since we ceased to read the Red Indian 
romances of our schooldays; and these 
names are also, we fancy, the favourites 
of Dr. Round, who draws attention to the 
varied wealth of personal names recorded 
in the Pipe Rolls. We may perhaps 
mention two to which no reference is 
made in the Introduction, but which have 
particularly caught our eye. Josce Bar- 
libred, Judeus, was evidently one of those 
unfortunates who possess a name that 
defies the vulgar tongue, yet has a 
tragic likeness to a word oft on the lips 
of the people. Orm Scald—a name at 
least suggestive of skill in versifying— 
occurs, not for the first. time, under York- 
shire ; there is nothing actually to connect 
him with the author of the ‘ Ormulum,’ 
who, however, must have been living 
not very far away at about the same 
time. 

Of legal interest is a fine of fifty marks 
on the county of Norfolk because, without 





leave of the justices, the county court 
fixed a day for essoiners to come to trial : 
curiously enough, the county of Suffolk is 
fined thirty marks for a precisely similar 
offence. Quite a number of persons are 
fined “‘ pro stulto dicto coram justiciis,” 
a fact, by the way, which it is impossible 
to learn from the Index, although the 
commoner offence of “falsus clamor ”’ 
is duly noted. 

The lives of all classes of society are, we 
need hardly say, variously illustrated. We 
may mention the priest who keeps dogs, 
and the chaplain who lays claim to four 
hawks and four falcons, among the details 
of interest. We note that erasures are 
found on the Roll of this year. We had 
cherished a firm belief in the impeccability 
of the clerks of the Exchequer, so far at 
least as the writing of the Pipe Rolls was 
concerned, and it is indeed bitter to find 
that the procedure set forth in the 
‘Dialogus’ may at times merely represent 
a counsel of perfection. Alas! like the 
perfection of the medieval craftsman, in 
the clear light of historical truth the per- 
fection of the medieval civil servant is 
discovered to be but an idle and fond 
delusion. 

Misprints are few, the only serious slip 
being ‘‘moneta veter” (Index, p. 258). 
The Index Nominum et Locorum is full, 
and we do not seriously complain that 
no reference either to ‘ Dulzelina que fuit 
uxor Mosse cum Naso” or to her late 
unhappily distinguished husband can be 
found therein; but the Index Rerum 
seems rather less satisfactory, and we are 
in doubt as to the system upon which 
items have been selected for indexing. 
We may observe that, although we find 
“firma assisa”’ and “firma statuta,” 
“ firma burgi”’ is not to be found. The 
“magister scolarum” at York is noted 
under ‘“ Eboracensis,’” but we would 
suggest that, following the precedent of 
an earlier volume in this series, any 
reference to a school should be noted in 
the Index Rerum. “ Comitatus,” too, 
we should have thought worthy of a 
reference in exceptional circumstances, 
as when, in the case of two entries on this 
Roll, we get some light upon the working 
of the county court. We lay stress upon 
these points because the value of the work 
of the Society is in a considerable measure 
determined by the indexes to the records 
they have admirably printed. 

A new feature which we welcome in this 
volume is an Index to the Introduction, 
and in welcoming it we have the temerity 
to suggest that the Society should add 
to our obligations by including in future 
volumes a short list of words to be found 
therein of rare occurrence or unusual 
form, with explanation or commentary. 
Dr. Round has felt that ‘ modiatio,” 
in the sense in which the term is used in 
this Roll, needs explanation ; but there 
are other words that will puzzle not the 
weaker brethren only, but even the elect. 
How, for example, should “ funen’” 
(p. 173) be extended, and what is its 
meaning ? And what exactly is a “ gradus 
lapideus et orioldus” (p. 178) ? 
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FICTION. 


The Substance of his House. By Ruth H. 

Boucicault. (Allen & Unwin, 6s.) 
PROBABLY the majority of readers as 
soon as they have finished this story will 
be inclined to brush it on one side as too 
sentimental. A more mature verdict will 
recognize in it a well-told tale which 
effects at least one of its objects, which 
is to enforce the fact that, however deep 
love between individuals may be, it must 
broaden into affection and service to 
others to keep its savour. For the rest, 
the tale is a mixture of spiritual orthodoxy 
which appears somewhat small in the light 
of the greater truths which are not so 
much supplanting it as giving religion a 
broader and firmer basis. 

The strongest character in the book is 
lost before we are a third through, but the 
high level of attainment generally does 
much to reduce our regret for his death. 
The author’s selection of quotations for 
headings, and her introduction again 
of some of them in the text, enforce 
comparison between the succinctness of 
expression in the classics, and the length 
at which modern novelists write. 


The Great Unrest. 

(John Lane, 6s.) 
TuIs simple love-story will add consider- 
ably to the author’s reputation as a 
literary artist. For she has attempted a 
difficult task. The hero, of not altogether 
promising heredity, is introduced to us 
in the nursery, where the heroine makes 
her appearance a little later in the shape 
of an adopted sister. The father, a good- 
hearted baronet, who had been a bit of a 
scapegrace in his youth, but who has 
sound ideas on the character-building of 
his offspring, completes the trio of prin- 
cipal characters, and all should hold the 
reader’s attention, for they are no puppets, 
but lovable human beings. 

Of the subsidiary characters, some are 
lovable, and some otherwise, but every 
one is alive. Much of the action is laid 
in South Africa, which the author knows 
and describes well. The hero, after leaving 
Oxford, becomes imbued with Socialistic 
ideas, and goes out to Johannesburg to 
take up an engagement on the staff of a 
Socialist labour paper, and in the course 
of the story the reader may acquire no little 
insight into the recent South African 
labour troubles. The conversion of the 
hero to Socialism is amusing, and his 
enlightenment is instructive. 


By F. E. Mills Young. 


Love in Fetters. By 
(Cassell & Co., 6s.) 
A SUPREME disregard of the realities of 
human life is not the least of Mr. Marsh’s 
qualifications as an industrious writer of 
melodramatic tales. Here, for instance, 
a young solicitor, who erroneously believes 
that he has murdered his dishonest partner, 
is arrested at Monte Carlo by an English 
detective, who is conveniently killed in a 


Richard Marsh. 





railway accident which leaves his manacled 
prisoner unhurt. The formalities of ex- 
tradition laws present no difficulties to 
Mr. Marsh: he simply ignores them. He 
sets out to tell an incredible story boldly 
and swiftly, and he does it very well, if 
only his readers have the necessary gift 
of credulity. How the hero, believing 
himself to be a criminal, becomes the 
inmate of a palatial French house kept 
by a gang of peculiarly wily and violent 
thieves; how he meets there a lovely 
maiden who does not know that she is 
the heiress of an American millionaire, and 
whom they have lured to their chateau 
with the object of forcing a distasteful 
marriage upon her—these are among the 
incidents which contribute to the full 
measure of sensationalism with which 
Mr. Marsh regales his readers in his latest 
novel. He is generous rather than in- 
genious. 


The White Alley. By Carolyn Wells. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., 6s.) 


A Goop story of mystery, though not the 
highest form of fiction, always appeals to 
us. This is a detective story to which 
no concise description need be applied. 
A stupidly solemn but stupendously rich 
American mysteriously disappears whilst 
entertaining a house-party. His fiancée, 
whom he is to marry within a few weeks, 
is a young lady whose vivacity always 
verges on vulgarity ; his secretary, scrupu- 
lously loyal in all other things, has fallen 
desperately in love with her. Here is the 
familiar formula, according to which this 
stereotyped mystery has been constructed. 
Take a murder; pile up recklessly the 
circumstantial evidence against an innocent 
person ; put him in imminent peril of 
the extreme penalty of the law ; bring 
in at the eleventh hour a private detective 
to discover the real perpetrator of the 
crime, whose identity has been known 
to the practised reader all along. A 
detective who exhausts the obvious is the 
most tiresome of fictitious beings. 


Pain. 


Edwards. By Barry 
Laurie, ls. net.) 


(Werner 


*‘Epwarps,’ though nowhere near the 
level of ‘Eliza,’ is an amusing little 
collection of the experiences and con- 
fessions of a jobbing gardener, expert in 
making a _ livelihood. Working no 
harder than is strictly necessary at his 
jobs, he really does exert himself towards 
the creation of the atmosphere of honesty, 
sobriety, and intelligence which will 
render him the best profit and the easiest 
places. [If ill-treated, he is not absolutely 
vindictive, but he insists on justice, 
‘using up what was left of the weed- 
killer over a bed of delphiniums” to 
punish an employer who had set evil— 
and successful—traps for him. 

The book has not the spontaneous 
fun and wit of Mr. Pain’s earlier work, 
but includes various clever aphorisms. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Russia and Democracy : the German Canker 
in Russia, by G. de Wesselitsky (Heine- 
mann, 1s. net), is full of startling illustrations 
of the extent of German influence in Russia 
before the war. The author has been for 
many years the London correspondent of 
the semi-official Novoye Vremya, and writes 
with a complete understanding of the internal 
affairs of his country. The effects of Ger- 
man “ colonization’? have been recently 
shown to be so extensive that even M. de 
Wesselitsky has to record his amazement. 
It should be remembered that there are about 
2,000,000 Germans in Russia, mainly in the 
Baltic Provinces, where they have system- 
atically acquired most of the land, and where 
they have been found in actual fact to con- 
sider themselves the advance-guard of the 
German army. Efforts have been made to 
dominate Russian culture. M. de Wessel- 
itsky tells us that the Russian Academy of 
Sciences became a German institution, and 
boycotted Russian men of science, refusing 
admittance even to Mendeleyev, who com- 
plained to the writer that this was “ the 
only Academy in Europe of which he was 
not a member !” 

The book has been issued under the aus- 
pices of the Central Committee for National 
Patriotic Organizations. It is undoubtedly 
an able disclosure of German intrigues, but 
the first part of the title suggests that it is 
also an attempt to show the connexion 
between Russia and Democracy. To be 
quite fair to the author, his ex-parte statement 
against Germany does not go to the length 
of suggesting that the democratic institutions 
of Russia, such as they are, stand in any 
danger from German aggression. ‘The 
omission of inconvenient facts is the principal 
charge we have to make against the author. 


The Religion of Russia, by G. B. H. 
Bishop (Society of SS. Peter and Paul, 
5s. net), is a most attractively produced 
little study of the Orthodox Church in 
Russia, from the point of view of a member 
of the Church of England. Mr. Bishop 
presents to us the various features of the 
Russian Church, comparing and contrasting 
them with the corresponding parts of our 
own. He is in favour of inter-communion, 
but does not attempt to conceal his dis- 
approval of a few details of Russian ecclesi- 
asticism. A strong point is made of the 
fact, new to us, that already there are 6 
number of cases of co-operation between the 
Churches, in Nova Scotia, Philadelphia, 
Madagascar, and South Africa. In Palestine 
a state of rivalry has given way to common 
action. We wish, for the sake of complete- 
ness, that the author had told us more 
about the great festivals, especially Easter, 
as their observance holds a very high place 
in the mind of the Orthodox Russian. 


WHEN we say that we have read straight 
off with enjoyment twenty-six essays collected 
from such varied sources as The Pall Mall 
Gazette and The Herald, we imply a@ higb 
average of achievement in their author. 
Such is the measure of Miss Evelyn Sharp's 
success in The War of all the Ages (Sidgwick 
& Jackson, 6s.). Her title is arresting, 
though perhaps ambiguous. We under- 
stand it to mean the fight necessary t 
rouse people to think things out for them- 
selves, instead of merely adopting opinion 
which a few attempt to impose on them in the 
interests of their own comfort. No one wi 
be surprised that Miss Sharp is concerned 2 
more than one of her essays with the suffrage. 
We fear these essays will prove to be the least 
use, owing to her extreme militant point_of 
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view. Our criticism of ‘ Two Soldiers,’ for 
instance, would lie in the fact that the killing 
of our enemies no more justifies the militant 
destruction of property than did the latter 
action the measures taken by the Home 
Secretary. We believe the senseless use of 
force by the latter was as far from suppressing 
the movement as was the action of the 
extreme militants in forwarding it. Happily, 
their magnificent spirit of sacrifice is now 
being turned to better effect, and so there 
is no need to labour the point. 


The Annual Register (Longmans, 18s.) is 
such @ necessary book of reference that we 
regret that the issue for 1914 should appear 
so late in the year. It surely would not 
be difficult to keep the work always well 
in hand, and publish it at a much earlier 
date without any sacrifice of the remarkable 
accuracy for which it is noted. It is odd 
nowadays to read an article about Italy 
in which we are left wondering whether 
Italy is going to take part in the war against 
Germany or not. 

The book is, as a rule, admirably impartial 
in its remarks—so impartial that out-and- 
out admirers of some heroes may feel hurt 
by the frankness of one or two obituary 
notices. Here and there, as in the case of 
notes about Dunkirk, the writer does, per- 
haps, more than justice to the German view 
of war. 


GREAT interest attaches to the publication 
at this moment of an English version of 
La Terreur Prussienne, by the elder Dumas 
(Stanley Paul, 6s.). This novel was written 
in 1868, that is, before the German storm- 
cloud had burst over France, and two years 
after the annexation by Prussia of the free 
city of Frankfort-on-Main. The city, it should 
be emphasized, looked for the maintenance 
of its neutrality upon its treaties. The 
Prussians, however, entered the town and 
proceeded to terrorize its inhabitants in 
precisely the manner adopted towards 
Belgium last year. Dumas was an eye- 
witness of some of the events he narrates. 

The complete works of Dumas extend in 
the édition définitive to 286 volumes. ‘ The 
Prussian Terror’ is fairly representative of 
his work, and it is difficult to explain the 
lateness of its translation. It has verve, 
but the plot is thin, and altogether lacks 
the rapid thrust and parry of his finest 
novels. Benedict Turpin, the hero, is cast 
in the same mould as D’Artagnan and 
the Chevalier de Maison-Rouge; but the 
author continually deserts him in order to 
write historical digressions which can hardly 
have been necessary at the time the book 
was written. Dumas realized what France 
had to expect from Prussia. He died in 
Dieppe on December 5th, 1870, and Mr. 
R. 5. Garnett, the present translator, tells us 
that ‘“‘a detachment of the Prussian army 
was actually taking possession of the town 
as he breathed his last.” 


WE are glad to have in the excellent 
“Oxford Edition of Standard Authors’”’ 
(Milford, ls. 6d. net) The Arabian Nights : 
a Selection, for the most part from Lane’s 
Translation. Well produced and __ illus- 
trated, the volume should, we think, be a 
success. Yet we cannot be sure, for it is not 
the simple narrative derived from Galland 
which has delighted many a schoolboy, but 
@ more elaborate and truly Oriental affair, 
retaining, for instance, the gnomic verses 
which serve to mark praise, rebuke, or the 
mere pleasure of quotation. Still, such 
Orientalism has a real charm, and ought to 
be familiar nowadays. It is many years 
since Meredith wrote ‘The Shaving of 


Amone the books essential to parents who ‘ 
value the literary side of education for ir 
children we must certainly count the Lambs’, 


courted in these lavish days — illustrations 
are a further essential. 
has, then, served both parents and children well 
with her edition, which should be welcomed 
by all concerned (Robert Scott, 7s. 6d. net). 
The illustrations, which suggest an Aristotelian 
mean between Mr. Heath Robinson and Mr. 
Arthur Rackham, are pleasant and effective. 
The Macbeth witches are sufficiently, but not 
unduly, terrifying. ‘The Morning Song of the 
Lark,’ and the picture of the swallows and 
their nests, show delicacy and accurate feeling ; 
while the “ portraits ” of Portia, Rosalind, and 
others are adequate. 


YET another edition appears to swell the 
list—about 160 in number—of issues of 
Walton’s Compleat Angler, and it has the 
interest of having been begun among the 
rumours of war that lay heavy on the 
world at theend of July last year. Mr. R. B. 
Marston, who edits the volume for the Oxford 
University Press, points out that Walton 
also knew times of stress and trouble, and 
indicates, by analogy, that fishing may be 
as soothing a recreation to-day as it was in 
those years of turmoil. 


Certainly fishing, both in its practice and 
in its literature, is of all things the most 
absorbing for those who love it; and Mr. 
Marston proves his devotion by his careful 
and complete bibliography and his attention 
to reproductions of title-page and illustra- 
tions: the former is a facsimile of the title- 
page of the fifth edition, and the latter are 
taken from various other interesting issues. 
Mr. Marston, himself a “ practising ”’ fisher- 
man of long experience, maintains that 
Walton has a practical as well as an esthetic 
value for anglers; he cites Mr. Pennell’s 
comment on Walton’s recommendation to 
paint rods green. As a matter of fact, the 
idea is not to be despised: the present 
reviewer has seen Kennet trout vanish like 
shadows before the glint of a “ natural- 
coloured ”’ split cane, and has caught them 
later with a darkened greenheart rod at the 
same spot. 

The price of this edition—Ils. 6d. net—is 
@ distinct merit; and Walton should be a 
permanent possession of all who fish or love 
good English. 


Mr. A. D. INNEs is to be commended on 
the completion of his trustworthy and read- 
able handbook, A History of England and 
the British Empire. The earlier volumes have 
stood the test of a year’s use for reference— 
the best proof of an author’s accuracy—and 
Vol. IV. (Rivingtons, 6s. net) in the crucial 
passages selected for examination appears 
to have been prepared with equal care. It 
begins with the resumption of the great war 
in 1803, and ends with the declaration of 
the still greater war in which we are now 
engaged. Mr. Innes hastried to embody the 
latest and best information on disputed 
points ; to take only one example, he notes 
that it was not Dalhousie, but the Govern- 
ment at home, which was responsible for 
the annexation of Oude that led to the 
Mutiny. He summarizes in an appendix 
the Blue-book on Trafalgar. His brief survey 
of politics in the last dozen years is singularly 
impartial. The book includes some useful 
maps and plans and a remarkably good 
index. It will be of service to many 
readers in the present crisis, which cannot 
be understood without some knowledge of 
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nineteenth-century history. 


Austrian and pro-German. 
to decide to what extent its existence is due 
to the severe treatment offered by the Rus- 
sian Government to the ‘‘ Home Rule for 
Ruthenia ”’ 
to Austrian intrigues among the peasantry 
of Little Russia. It is clear that in the 
matter of the Ukrainians, as with Poland, 


cannot 


a 


FROM WESTERN RUSSIA. 
OnE of the immediate and obvious con- 


Tales from Shakespeare; and if the fulleM sequences Of the_gvar Aas been the revival 
appreciation of the child is desired—it is even }.2n4, stimulatiom® of 

aniong—thé dozer or so peoples who form 
Miss May Mulliner | the population of Western Russia, from the 
Gulf of Finland to the Black Sea. 
incursion of the enemy into districts almost 
entirely occupied by non-Russian elements, 
and the promise held out to Poland, have 
acted in the 
revival the two monthly reviews, La Revue 


nationalist movements 


The 


same direction. From this 


Ukraniennet (Lausanne, Chemin de Mornex, 
17, 2 fr. 50), and Pro Lithuania (Paris, 


Boulevard des Batignolles, 41, 6d.), of which 
the first numbers are before us, have taken 
their rise. 


is frankly pro- 
We are unable 


La Revue Ukranienne 


movement, and to what extent 


both Austria and Russia are to blame. We 
help being reminded that the 
Ruthenian Committee in London published 


a pamphlet just before the war, declaring 


that, in Galicia at any rate, the oppressors 
were the Poles ! 

The Revue repeats the allegations of brutal 
conduct in Galicia which have been freely 
made recently by the enemies of Russia, and 
as freely denied by her supporters. Russia 
was certainly unfortunate in her choice of 
the Governor of Galicia, but we cannot be 
satisfied to deduce, merely from his past 
record, that his actions smacked of Prus- 
sianism at its worst. We shall only learn 
with certainty after the war has ceased. 
The Revue further repeats the frequent 
statement that Ukrainian is a distinct lan- 
guage and nota patois. Without entering 
into a philological disquisition, we can 
assure our readers that Ukrainian resembles 
Russian as closely as Lowland Scots re- 
sembles the King’s English. The Little 
Russian claim, to possess a separate language, 
therefore, has to be heavily discounted. 


The programme put forward in Pro 
Lithuania bears no hostility towards Russia. 
It calls for the reunion of the divided parts 
of the country, which ceased to exist as an 
independent state in 1569. The Lithuanians, 
who are Roman Catholics and have come 
under Polish influences, differ greatly from 
the Letts, with whom they were formerly 
one, and who are Lutherans, and affected by 
German influences. In the Russian Duma 
the little group of Lettish deputies prefer to 
work with their Esthonian neighbours 
rather than with the Lithuanians. Like 
Poland and the Ukraine, Lithuania has been 
cut across by the frontier lines of its con- 
querors, and has had to endure the tragedy 
of brother fighting brother. When the 
editor of Pro Lithuania speaks of his race 
“having given 400,000 of her sons to the 
Russian army,’ he must have included not 
merely the Letts, but all the local peoples of 
similar descent, such as the Jmuds. : 

Pro Lithuania contains an_ interesting 
article showing that Kant was of Lithuanian 
ancestry. The surname is frequently met 
with in the neighbourhood of Memel, and 


also appears in place-names. Kantus= 
patient. 
Like the Ukrainians, the Lithuanians 


have no love for their neighbours ane 
fellow-sharers in adversity, the Poles. This 
dislike is acute, and seriously complicates the 
position of all three nationalities. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


—eo— 


POETRY. 


Battle Songs for the Irish Brigades, collected by 
Stephen Gwynn and T. M. Kettle, 6d. net. 
Maunsel 
A little anthology of Irish war songs, old and 
new. 


Chesterton (G. K.), WINE, WATER, AND SONG, 1 / net 

Methuen 

With the exception of two from The New 

Witness, the songs in this book are reprinted from 
“The Flying Inn.’ 


Cocke (Alice M. P.), [nish HEROES IN RED Wark, 

Gd. net. Maunsel 

A booklet of patriotic verses reprinted from 
The Daily Express and various Irish papers. 


Lysaght (Edward E.), Irish Ectoauess, 3/ net. 
Maunsel 
A volume of verses dealing with rural aspects 

of [rish life. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Cambridge University Library: Report OF THE 
LIBRARY SYNDICATE FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
DECEMBER 31, 1914. 

Cambridge University Press 

Reprinted from The University Reporter. It 

includes a list of donations received during the 
year. 


Rochdale Public Libraries: CATALOGUE oF JUVE- 
NILE LITERATURE IN THE CENTRAL LENDING 
LIBRARY. 

This is divided into two parts: an ‘ Author 

Catalogue of Fiction,’ and a ‘ Classified Subject 

‘Catalogue of Juvenile Non-Fiction and Fiction,’ 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Legge (Edward), THe PuBLic AND Private LIFE 
OF Katser Witi1AM II., 7/6 net. Nash 
_ The book contains numerous anecdotes, 

mainly relating to the German royal family. 


Montégut (Emile), JoHN MircHEL: A Stupy oF 
TRIsH NATIONALISM, translated and edited by 
J. M. Hone, 1/ net. Maunsel 

A translation of an essay entitled ‘ An Exile 
of Young Ireland’ which originally appeared in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes. 


Nationalism and War in the Near East, by a 
Diplomatist, edited by Lord Courtney of 
Penwith, 12/6 net. Milford 

A study of the conditions in which the recent 

Balkan Wars were carried out, issued by the 

‘Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 


Petrovitch (Woislav M.), SERBIA: HER PEOPLE, 
HIsTORY, AND ASPIRATIONS, 3/6 net. Harrap 
An account of the history and characteristics 
of the Servians, written to show that ‘“ Serbia 
is predestined, geographically and ethnically, to 
link together and amalgamate into one entity the 
pd and eastern lands inhabited by the 
Serbs.” 


Playne (Arthur Twisden), A History oF THE 
PARISHES OF MINCHINHAMPTON AND AVENING, 

5 / net. Eastgate, Gloucester, John Bellows 
This account of the two parishes is based on 
monthly papers which appeared in The Minchin- 
hanypton Parish Magazine during 1913-14. The 
book is illustrated with portraits and photographs, 


Rappoport (Angelo S.), A Snorr History oF 

POLAND, 5/ net. Simpkin & Marshall 

The book covers the period from ancient times 

to 1864, and includes some account of the political 
life, language, and literature of Poland. 


Stone (Gilbert), WALES : HER ORIGINS, STRUGGLES 
AND LATER History, INSTITUTIONS AND MAN- 
NERS, ‘“ Great Nations,” 7/6 net. Harrap 

An account of the political and social history 
of the country from the earliest times to the 

Union. With numerous plates and textual 

illustrations. 


‘Wilkinson (Spenser), Taz FRENCH ARMY BEFORE 

NAPOLEON, 5/ net. Milford 

Lectures delivered before the University of 
Oxford last Michaelmas Term. 





GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Holidays (The) : Where to Stay and What to See, 1 / 

Walter Hill 

A guide to hotels, apartments, estate agents, 

schools, &c.,in the districts served by the Midland, 

London and North-Western, Great Northern, 

Great Eastern, Great Western, and Great Central 
Railways. There are illustrations and maps. 


Scaife (G. Arthur), LA CaATHEDRALE pD’YorK, 4d. 

York, T. A. J. Waddington 

An illustrated guide-book, written in French, 
and dedicated to the author’s Belgian friends. 


MAPS, 


Evans (Sir Arthur), DIAGRAMMATIC Map OF SLAV 
TERRITORIES EAST OF THE ADRIATIC, 2 /6 
Sifton & Praed 
This map is issued for the Balkan Committee. 
It includes Montenegro, portions of Servia and 
Albania, and provinces at present belonging to 
Austro-Hungary,and is printed in colours showing 
areas occupied by Serbo-Croats, Slovaks, Germans, 
Magyars, and other races. 
Unstead (J. F.), How To READ ORDNANCE MApPs, 
6d. net. George Philip 
This contains practical hints on map-reading 
for officers and students of geography. 


ECONOMICS. 


Drachmann (Povl), THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT AND COMMERCIAL POLICIES OF THE 'THREE 
SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES, edited by Harald 
Westergaard, 4/6 net. Milford 

An economic and historical study issued by 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 


Gide (Charles) and Rist (Charles), A History oF 
Economic DocTRINES FROM THE TIME OF THE 
PHYSIOCRATS TO THE PRESENT Day, 15/ net. 

Harrap 

An authorized translation from the second 

edition (1913) by Mr. R. Richards, under the 
direction of the late Prof. William Smart. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Bell (Aubrey F. G.), Git VICENTE. 

Coimbra, the University 
A study of the Portuguese poet, issued by the 

Academia das Sciéncias de Lisboa. 

Routh (James), THE RIs—E oF CLASSICAL ENGLISH 
CRITICISM : a History of the Canons of English 
Literary Taste and Rhetorical Doctrines, from 
the Beginning of English Criticism to the Death 
of Dryden. 

New Orleans, Tulane University Press 
Acknowledgments are made to Englische 
Studien, The Journal of English and Germanic 

Philology, and Anglia. 


WAR PUBLICATIONS. 


Graves (Armgaard Karl), THE RED SECRETS OF 
THE HOHENZOLLERNS, 2/ net. 

McBride & Nast 

This book, by the author of ‘ The Secrets of 

the German War Office,’ reveals the experiences 
of a man in the German Secret Service. 

Klein (Abbé Félix), Diary or A FRENCH ARMY 
CHAPLAIN, translated from ‘La Guerre vue 
d’une Ambulance’ by M. Harriet M. Capes, 3 /6 
net. Melrose 

The original was reviewed in The Atheneum, 

May 8, p. 422. 

Lodge (Sir Oliver), Ta=E WAR AND AFTER, 1/ net- 

Methuen 

The writer’s aim is ‘“‘ to emphasize some of the 

more pressing and practical features of the present 
difficult but hopeful situation.” 

McCabe (Joseph), THE SouL oF Europe, 10 /6 net. 

Fisher Unwin 
A psychological study of the character of 
the nations engaged in the present war. 


Price (Crawfurd), THE INTERVENTION OF BULGARIA 

AND THE CENTRAL MACEDONIAN QUESTION, 3d. 

Lecture Agency 

A paper dealing with some of the difficulties 

in the intervention of the neutral Balkan States 
in the war. 


Smith (Edward), PrIvATE 7664: A FAITHFUL 

SOLDIER OF THE BRAVE WORCESTERS, a 1 

-T.S. 

The book includes a selection from the letters 

written to the author by Pte. Joseph H. Cox of the 

4th Worcesters, who was killed at La Quenque 
Rue last October. 


Stilwell (Arthur Edward), To ALL THE WoRLD 
(EXCEPT GERMANY), 3/6 net. Allen & Unwin 
The purpose of the book is ‘‘ to expose the 
foolishness and horror of war, and to attempt to 
indicate the paths of peace.” 





Stories of our Regiments : THE NorrTHUMBERLANp 
Fusiuiers; THE Burrs, 6d. each net. Sisley 
Two illustrated booklets. 


Sutton-Pickhard (Maud F.), FRANCE IN War-Tip, 

1914-15, 5/ net. Methuen 

An account of the writer’s travels in France 
since last September. 


Woods (H. Charles), WAR AND DIPLOMACY IN THE 
BALKANS, 6d. net. Field & Queen 
A series of articles on the history, diplomacy, 
and fighting powers of the Balkan States, re. 
produced from The Field. 


POLITICS. 


Ludovici (Anthony M.), A DEFENCE OF ARISToO- 
CRACY, a Text-book for Tories, 10/6 net. 
Constable 
The author describes his work as ‘“‘ an attempt 
at showing wherein hitherto the principles of a 
true aristocracy have been misunderstood by the 
very aristocrats themselves.” 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Batchelor (F. M. S.), Mon Premier Livre pg 

FRANCE, 3 /6 Oxford, Clarendon Press 

A textbook for beginners, with illustrations 

by Mr. E. A. Pike. At the end is given a phonetic 
transcript of Chapters I.-XV. 


Nouveaux Contes Faciles, Popular Tales and 
Legends rewritten in easy French for Elemen- 
tary Classes, compiled and edited by Mare 
Ceppi, 1/ Hachette 

This little book is edited on the Direct Method, 
and contains marginal notes, Questionnaire, and 
exercises. 


Reynolds (J. B.), THe BririsH Istes, 1/ Black 

In the series ‘ Beginners’ Regional Geo- 
graphy.” There are coloured plates and photo- 
graphic illustrations. 


Sand (George), LA Prerire FADETTE, edited by 
FE. W. M. Draper, 2 / Hachette 
The story is edited with an Introduction, 
notes, a French-English Vocabulary, and exer- 
cises. 
FICTION. 
Buchan (John), SALUTE TO ADVENTURERS, 6 / 
Nelson 
The story of a Scottish trader and pioneer 
who has many adventures with the Indians in the 
early colonial days of Virginia. 


Inge (Charles), Toe ETERNAL WHISPER, 6/ Nash 
The heroine, not very happy in married life, 
leaves her husband “ to find herself,’ but ‘ the 
eternal whisper ”’ bids her return. 
Jones (D. E.), GREEN Eyes, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
A tale, told in the first person, of an Australian 
teacher who marries an ex-king of a small 
European state. 
Lessing (Bruno), WitrH THE Best INTENTION, 6/ 
Hurst & Blackett 
Relates the experiences in America of various 
Lithuanian Jews, notably one Schnorrer. 


Meade (L. T.), THE BURDEN OF HER YOUTH, Gd. 
Long 
A cheap edition. 
Mitford (C. Guise), THe Duat IDENTITY, 6/ Long 
A detective story. 
Pain (Barry), Epwarps, 1/ net. 
See p. 94. 
Read (Mrs. Carter), His Wirn’s Sister, 6/ Long 
The hero, a Canadian millionaire, has some 
brown skin of a Japanese servant grafted on his 
cheek, which causes trouble between him and his 
first wife, but is removed by the self-sacrifice of 
her sister. 
Richards (Grant), BrIrrERSWEET, 6 / 
Grant Richards 
The story of a married man who becomes in- 
fatuated with a French dancer, 
Ridge (W. Pett), THe KENNEDY PEOPLE, 6/ 
Methuen 
A tale of three generations of a family. 
Thorndyke (Russell), Doctor Syn, 6/ Nelson 
A tale of pirates and smugglers in the days of 
George III. 
Wells (Carolyn), THE WHITE ALLEY, 6 / 
Lippincott 
See p. 94. 


Young (F. E. Mills), Toe GREAT UNREsT, 6 / 
See p. 4. 
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REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Architectural Association Journal, Juty. 
18, Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W. 
Includes ‘ ‘‘ Porters,” Southend,’ by Mr. 
c. A. Nicholson; a review of Mr. Lawrence 
Weaver’s ‘Memorials and Monuments’; and some 
‘Letters from the Front.’ 


Blackwood’s Magazine, Avcust, 2 /6 

‘Corn in Egypt,’ by Col. G. F. MacMunn ; 
‘Sea - Monster Catching,’ by Mr. Horace G. 
Hutchinson; and a new _ instalment of the 
‘ Adventures of a Despatch Rider,’ are features 
of this issue. 


British Review, AccustT, 1/ net. 
Williams & Norgate 
Some of the contents are ‘Can Democracy be 
Organized ?’ by Mr. H. C. O’Neill; ‘ Municipal 
Resistance in Belgium,’ by Mr. Pierre Maes ; 
‘King George V. and his People,’ by Mr. T. H. S. 
Escott; and verses by Katharine Tynan, Mr. 
A. P. Graves, Mr. Lionel Glover, and Mr. W. G. 
Hole. 


Church Quarterly Review, Jury, 3/ Spottiswoode 

‘France at War,’ by Mer. P. Batiffol; 
‘Human Thought and the Philosophy of Hoff- 
ding,’ by Dr. F. B. Jevons; and ‘ Mysticism,’ by 
Mr. Basil Levett, are included in this issue. 


Contemporary Review, Avucust, 2 /6 
10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 
The contents include articles on ‘ The 
Financial Situation,’ by Mr. C. Hobhouse; ‘ The 
League of Armed Neutrality,’ by Mr. Hubert 
Hall; and ‘The Home-side of War-Time,’ by 
Mrs. Helen Anstey. 


Folk-Lore, Vol. XXVI. No. 2, 5/ 
, Sidgwick & Jackson 
See review last week, p. 82. 


Gypsy Lore Society, JourNAL, New Series, 
Vol. VIII. Part I. 
Grindleton Vicarage, Clitheroe 
An important item in this number is ‘ Scoto- 
Romani and Tinklers’ Cant, Twenty Sources 
Arranged and Edited,’ by Mr. Alexander Russell, 
including a vocabulary of fifty-six pages. Other 
features are ‘A Loan to a Scottish Gypsy,’ by 
Mr. G. W. Shirley; ‘ E Tamlimdské Raia,’ a trans- 
lation of Mr. Kipling’s ‘Smuggler’s Song by 
Sir Donald MacAlister; and ‘The Chévihan.’ 


Modern Review, Jury, 8 annas. 
Calcutta, 210, Cornwallis Street 
Features of this number are ‘ Anthropology 
of the Syrian Christians,’ by Mr. L. K. Anantha- 
krishna Iyer ; ‘ The Poetry of Francis Thompson,’ 
by Prof. V. Saranathan; and ‘ Belgium, or What 
Eighty Years of Liberty can Do,’ by Prof. 
Jadunath Sarkai. 


GENERAL. 


Lord Mayor Treloar Cripples’ Hospital and College, 
Alton, Hampshire: First MeEpicat REporT, 
by H. J. Gauvain, 1/ net. Horace Marshal] 

An illustrated account of the curative work 
carried out in this hospital. Lord Moulton 
contributes a Foreword. 


Virgil, THe Ectoavurs AND Groraics, translated 
from the Latin by J. W. Mackail, cloth, 2 / net ; 
leather, 3/ net. Longmans 

A new edition. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Baliard (Frank), WHy Not BuppHisM? ld. Kelly 
The writer’s purpose is to refute the principles 
of Buddhist faith. 


Boulger (G. S.), THE History oF KEw GARDENS: 
the Connexion of Kew with the History of 
Botany, ld. Richmond, Hiscoke & Son 

A paper read before the South-Eastern Union 
of Scientific Societies. 


Schulte (Rev. A. J.), ADDRESS ON THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF BAPTISM. 
Philadelphia, Overbrook Publishing Co. 
A paper read before the Guilds of SS. Luke, 
Cosmas, and Damian last October. 


Velimirovic (Father Nicholas), RELIGION AND 
NATIONALITY IN SERBIA, 3d. Nisbet 
The aim of the writer, a monk of the Servian 
Orthodox Church, is “to emphasize the great 
work performed by the Orthodox and Catholic 
clergy ’’ in kindling national feeling in Servia. 
The pamphlet has been translated by Miss Fanny 
S. Copeland. 


SCIENCE. 
Plowman (C. F.) and Dearden (W. F.), FIGHTING 
THE FLy PERIL, 1/ net. Fisher Unwin 
A popular handbook, including chapters on 
‘The Public Health Aspect,’ ‘ Preventive and 
Remedial Measures,’ and ‘ American Research 
Work in Detail.’ 


University of Cambridge: Solar Physics Observa- 
tory, SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 
OF THE SOLAR PHysiIcs OBSERVATORY TO THE 
Sonar Puysics ComMMIT7TEx, April 1, 1914- 
March 31, 1915. 

A report dealing with the work, ‘‘ which has 
been carried out under disadvantageous conditions 
arising from the war.” It is followed by a list 
of publications presented to the Library. 


West Hendon House Observatory, Sunderland 
Publications: No. IV. METEOROLOGICAL OB- 
SERVATIONS, CHIEFLY AT SUNDERLAND, by 
T. W. Backhouse. Sunderland, Hills & Co. 

The book contains ‘the result of observa- 
tions of various natural phenomena for different 
periods extending from 1857.” It is illustrated 
with photographs and figures. 

Woodhead (T. W.), THe Stupy OF PLANTS: AN 
INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY AND PLANT EcoLoGy, 
5/6 Oxford, Clarendon Press 

A textbook on the fundamental principles of 
plant physiology and ecology, illustrated with 
photographs and drawings. 


FINE ARTS. 


Archzeological Papers published in 1910, Index of, 

compiled under the direction of William Martin, 

1 Congress of Archeological Societies 

The twentieth issue of the series begun in 

1891. It contains an Authors’ Name-Index and 
a Subject-Matter Index. 


Cook (Herbert), THe Portrair OF CATERINA 
CoRNARO BY GIORGIONE (finished by Titian). 
J. J. Waddington 
A further contribution to the controversy, 
started by the author in 1900, as to the attribution 
of this painting. Mr. Cook also considers the 
question of the identity of the lady. 


Dyke (John C. Van), A TextT-Book OF THE HISTORY 
OF PAINTING, 6/ net. Longmans 


A revised edition, including some new 
illustrations. 
Photogravures: His Masesty THE KING: No. 1, 


In Miuirary UNirorM; No. 2, In NAvat UNI- 
FoRM; Her MAJESTY THE QUEEN; H.R.H. 
THE PRINCE OF Wates; H.R.H. PRINCE 
ALBERT ; H.R.H. Princess Mary, 1 / net —- 
‘uck 
These engraved portraits may also be had in 
another form at 1/6 net. 
Rao (T. A. Gopinatha), Etements oF HInpU 
IcoNOGRAPHY, Vol. I. Parts I. and II. 
Madras, Law Printing House 
A study of the history of Hindu sculpture 
illustrating the mythology of India. Over a 
hundred photographic plates are given. Shi 
Victoria and Albert Museum : Publication No. 108, 
CATALOGUE OF A COLLECTION OF MINIATURES 
IN PLtumMBAGO, &C., LENT BY FRANCIS WELLES- 
LEY, Esq., 1914-15. Stationery Office 
*:, See last week’s issue, p. 84. 


MUSIC. 


Arne (Dr. T. A.), THE LAss WITH THE DELICATE 
AIR, arranged with Accompaniment by Thomas 
F. Dunhill, 1/6 net. Novello 


Bowie (Percy), LIGHTHEART LANE: SoNGs, the 
Words by Hilton R. Greer, 2 / net. Novello 


Graham (Basil), DREAMLAND AND You, Song, the 
Words by Margaret Lovell, 2 / net. Novello 


Martin (Gladys), Since Last WE MET, Song, the 
Words by Cecil Roche, 2 / net. Novello 


Novello’s Chorister Series of Church Music: 
No. 47, I wWILt GIVE UNTO HIM THAT IS ATHIRST, 
Anthem for Soprano Voices, composed by Hugh 
Blair, 2d.; No. 48, Sorrow NOT FOR THOSE 
THAT SLEEP, Anthem for Soprano Voices, com- 
posed by Hugh Blair, 3d. 

Novello’s Hymns and Tunes for Sunday Schoo! 
Anniversary Services, Set IV., 4d. 

Novello’s Octavo Anthems: No. 1055, AND IN 
THAT Day, Anthem for Four Voices, composed 
by F. R. Richman, 3d. 


Novello’s Original Octavo Edition : THz BoHEMIAN 
Girt, by Michael Balfe, Concert and Acting 





Edition arranged and edited by Emil Kreuz, 
1/6 


Novello’s Parish Choir Book: No. 933, InTER- 
CESSORY HyMN, adapted from the Hymn in 
King Albert’s Book, Words by W. Herbert Scott, 
Music by Edward German, 2d. 
Novelio’s Short Anthems: No. 223, Grant, O 
LORD, composed by Josiah Booth; No. 224, 
LIGHTEN OUR DARKNESS, composed by Josiah 
Booth ; No. 225, O Most MERCIFUL, composed 
by Ernest Bullock, Words by Bishop Heber,. 
14d. each. 
Organ Arrangements, edited by John E. West: 
No. 53, FESTIVAL Marcu, by Granville Bantock,. 
2/ net. Novello 
Oriana (The): No. 93, I rREMBLE Not AT NoIsE OF 
Wak, composed by Orlando Gibbons, edited by 
Lionel Benson; No. 94, Tayrsis, SLEEPEST 
THOU ? composed by John Bennet, edited by 
Lionel Benson; No. 95, O THAT THE LEARNED 
PoETs, composed by Orlando Gibbons, edited 
by Lionel Benson, 3d. each. Novello 
Original Compositions for the Organ: No. 447,. 
FUGUE IN E Magor, by W. T. Best, 1/ net. 
Novello 
Original Compositions for the Organ (New Series) : 
No. 39, ALLEGRETTO SCHERZANDO, composed by 
J. Stuart Archer, 2/ net; No. 40, Nocrurne, 
composed by H. R. Woledge, 1/ net; No. 41, 
FEsTIVAL ToccaTa, composed by Percy E. 
Fletcher, 2/6 net; No. 42, “Pr#LUuDIUM 
PASTORALE (SUPER GAMUT DESCENDENS), com- 
posed by J. Stainer, 1 / net. Novello 
Owen (Dorothy M.), Lirrre GARDEN Gops, Words 
by P. R. Chalmers, 1/6 net. Stainer & Bely 
Paganini’s Art of Playing the Violin, with a 
Treatise on Single and Double Harmonic Notes 
by Carl Guhr, translated from the Original 
German by Sabilla Novello, and revised by C. 
Egerton Lowe, 5/ net. Novello 
Short Preludes for the Organ, Book IV., Book V., 
Book VI., 1/ net each. Novello 
Taylor (David C.), Se~r-HELP FoR SINGERS: a 
Manual for Self-Instruction in Voice Culture,. 
based on the Old Italian Method, 1/6 Novello 


FOREIGN. 


Gourmont (Remy de), PENDANT L’ORAGE, 5 fr. net. 
Paris, Champion 

A collection of short articles and sketches 
published in memory of the young writer Jean-- 

Pierre Barbier, who was killed in action last 

December. The proceeds from the sale wiil be 

given to ‘‘ l’Guvre du Vétement du Prisonnier de 

Guerre.” 

Grimauty (Fernand Hubert), Srx Mois DE GUERRE 
EN BELGIQUE, par un Soldat Belge, Aotit, 1914- 
Février, 1915, 3 fe. 50. Paris, Perrin 

The book includes descriptions of the Belgian 
mobilization, the retreat to Brussels and Antwerp, 
and the battles of Malines and the Yser. 


Guerre (La), ses Causes et sa Signification. 
Hachette 
A translation of speeches made by Mr. 
Asquith in the House of Commons, at the Guild- 
hall, Edinburgh, Dublin, and Cardiff, during 

August to October last year. 

Histoire de la Guerre: par le Bulletin des Armées, 
No. 6, Décembre 31, 1914—Janvier 30, 1915, 
50 c. net. Hachette 
Some of the features are ‘ Héroisme Gari- 
baldien,’ by Prof. A. Aulard ; ‘ Le Paris Nouveau,’ 
by M. Maurice Donnay; and verses by MM.. 


Botrel. 
Labbé (Paul), LA VIvANTE RouMANIE, 4 fr. 
Hachette 
An account of travels in Roumania, illus- 
trated with a map and photographs. M. Gaston 
Doumergue contributes the Preface. 
Noziére, LA PRimRE DANS LA Nurr: DRAME EN UN 
AcTE, 1 fr. Paris, Dorbon-Ainé 
This little play, depicting the struggle 
between French civilization and German Kultur, 
has been performed in Paris and Rouen. 
Poggi (Henry), L’OPINION PUBLIQUE EN SUISSE: 
IpDEES ET IMPRESSIONS D’UN NEUTRE, 50 c. 
Paris, Armand Colin 
This is based on an article which appeared in 
La Revue des Deux Mondes last April. 
Rignano (Eugenio), Les FACTEURS DE LA GUERRE 
ET LE PROBLEME DE LA PaIx. 
Bologna, Zanichelli ; 
London, Williams & Norgate 
A translation into French, by Dr. S, 
Jankelevitch, of a paper that appeared in Scientia, 
Sonnets de Campagne, écrits sur le Front par un 
* Rengagé.”’ Hachette 
A collection of ninety sonnets. The book is 
sold on behalf of the Société Francaise de Secours 





aux Blessés Militaires. 


Guy-Peron, Dominique Bonnaud, and Théodore. 
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RUSSIA: THE WAR AND 


LITERATURE. 
Petrograd, June, 1915. 
Tuer theme of the war, the book trade, and 
literature in Russia is large, and can only 
be slightly touched here. I do not pretend 
to know everything about such questions, 
but the English periodical press gives so 
little information about Russia (not except- 
ing war facts) that I think my data may 
have some interest and value. 


First, as to the book trade, the war had in 
Russia, as in England, the effect of a thunder- 
storm. During the spring nobody would 
believe that it was so near. The present 
writer left Russia for England in the middle 
of June for some months, after delivering 
a large manuscript to a publisher who very 
readily paid a part of a royalty on it, and 
promised to begin the printing by the end 
of July, mailing the proofs to an English 
address. 

I did not receive anything. From the 
middle of July clouds began to cover the 
political horizon. Then followed the war, 
and I returned to Russia as soon as it was 
physically possible to do so, and had an 
interview with my publisher. He declined 
to do anything with my manuscript, asking 
my authorization to wait some weeks for the 
development of events. I readily consented 
as I learnt that most of the publishers were 
stopping all work. 

Such a situation did not continue long. 
Very soon many publishers resumed 
ordinary work, especially those with the 
larger businesses. Certainly since the war 
the conditions of publishers in their relations 
to authors are not so liberal as they were 
before it. After waiting for some months 
the writer had an understanding with his 
publisher, took back his manuscript, and 
without any difficulty placed it on rather 
generous terms (for the author) in the hands 
of one of the biggest publishing houses. 


Generally our book trade has not suffered 
very much, especially when compared with 
the publishing business in France. I think 
T shall not exaggerate if I say that in France 
they have published since the beginning of 
the war (I follow literary activity there very 
closely) ten or even fifteen times fewer books 
than they would have in ordinary circum- 
stances. But in Russia we publish now 
probably not less than half the usual number 
of books. 


I think English literary men know the 
catastrophic changes in the periodical press 
of France occasioned by the war. Many, 
if not most, of the greater and smaller 
reviews did not appear for some time. The 
situation is not much changed even now. 
We have no disappearances of the sort here 
in Russia in the world of the periodical press. 
All our periodicals, large and small, appear 

nd have appeared regularly enough— 

almost as regularly as before the war. Our 
great monthly periodicals are the biggest in 
the world ; they give at least twice as much 
printed matter as The Nineteenth Century, 
Fortnightly Review, or even the English 
quarterlies. Some of them, almost all of 
them, are excellent. They differ also from 
the English reviews (Contemporary, National, 
&e.) in this circumstance, that they give 
much space to fiction. The war did not make 
our larger reviews less big, less interesting, 
or less informative, and, so far as I know, 
they have not lost their readers or sub- 
scribers. 

As for the daily press, one may say, gener- 
ally speaking, that it is now more numer- 
ously represented, more rich and influential in 





Russia, and far more widely read than before 
the war. Perhaps one may say the same about 
the daily press of most of the countries of 
the civilized world. Now circumstances— 
at least in Russia—are less favourable : 
paper becomes scarce and too expensive. 
But (yes, there are some buts!) I have some 
information from gentlemen intimately con- 
nected with the daily press (to which I am 
not a regular contributor) that some news- 
papers, or even most of them, are losing 
more or less from the relative scarcity of 
advertisements. 


What kind of literature have we since the 
war? It is rather a difficult question to 
answer. I shall try nevertheless to do so 
to the extent of my information. 


There is not much change in our literary 
production. We have every kind of new 
book, and the relative proportion of different 
kinds is about the same as it was. We have 
nothing comparable with the real deluge of 
pamphlets on the war you have in England— 
to my personal despair. For I tried in vain 
during the first months of the war to buy 
and to read (or rather to glance over) the 
most interesting of your generally excellent 
pamphlets relating to different aspects of 
the present quite exceptional war. In saying 
this I have particularly in view the (I 
believe) now famous Oxford pamphlets and 
some similar publications of your scientific 
and literary men. 


Most of our war literature (I mean especi- 
ally pamphlets) is destined for popular use— 
for the slightly and rather imperfectly 
educated mass of the people. For that very 
reason it inevitably has some real defects. 
These very defects guarantee the material 
success of the literary productions, which 
for the most part are published on com- 
mercial terms, ¢.e., for profit. 


Our University men do not make such a 
moral crusade as do your professors, tutors, 
&c., and literary men; such is at least my 
personal impression. The contrast can, it 
seems to me, be easily explained : you must 
create certain popular feelings, for in your 
country, generally, nobody is obliged to go to 
the war. We want also much popular 
enthusiasm as one of the necessary con- 
ditions of final success, but, as everybody 
knows, we in Russia, as in all other conti- 
nental countries, must go to war automati- 
cally after certain formal proclamations. 


The same circumstance applies in France. 
If you take a general glance over the literary 
production of France since the war, you will 
not find any trace of the prodigious pamphlet 
literature you have in England. The com- 
parison is altogether to the advantage of 
England as to quality and as to quantity ; 
that can be very easily verified by anybody 
who takes the trouble to compare the princi- 
pal bibliographical publications regarding 
periodicals in France and England. To be 
fair one must, comparing the literary activity 
of France, Russia, and England, take into 
consideration some most important facts. 
Probably at least half of your literary men and 
of the teaching staffs of secondary and higher 
schools in England are not with the colours, 
being elderly, married, not sufficiently 
strong, or kept back by some other serious 
reason. In Russia the whole teaching staff 
of secondary and higher schools are practi- 
cally excused from war service. In ordinary 
times Russia has so many young men who 
are obliged to present themselves every year 
for military duty that many are excused 
from it, for reasons of inadequate health, 
&c. At the same time there are some 
exemptions for men whe have had University 
education, which is not very common in our 
country. 





In France the conditions are quite other- 
wise. As everybody knows, or at least can 
know, the majority, probably even the large 
majority, of French literary men and of the 
staffs of secondary and higher schools have 
been serving since the very beginning of the 
war, and many literary men and professors 
(as they are called in France) attached to 
secondary and higher educational institu- 
tions have died a glorious death for their 
country. These facts ought not to be ignored 
when comparisons are being made. In 
Russia we have very few literary men with 
the colours. Not one of them has been killed 
in any action, so far as I know, and I am 
more or less connected with most literary 
organizations in Russia. The same thing is 
true about our scientific and educational 
worlds, which in Russia, as everywhere else, 
supply many workers in the literary field. 


You see that we have not such over- 
whelming excuses for the relative scarcity 
of pamphlets on the war as the French. 

At last there has appeared in Petrograd 
one big volume of essays on the problems, 
origin, and different aspects of the war 
(‘ Questions of the World War’). The 
essays were written principally by the 
teaching staff of University and other in- 
stitutions of higher learning in Petrograd. 
The book is certainly the best and most 
comprehensive publication yet issued in 
Russia about the war. The contributions 
were written gratis, and all the profits are 
destined for some public use. But the book 
was late in appearing, and has a prohibitive 
price (4 roubles=8s. 6d., if you take the 
rate of exchange as it was before the war). 
I think it will be bought principally by the 
libraries and different organizations, and will 
be read almost exclusively by the middle 
classes, especially University and other 
students. 


To conclude: short serious pamphlets, 
destined for the common people and written 
by competent men, practically do not exist 
in Russia. But there are signs that the 
situation will soon be improved. A start 
has been made with translations of English 
and (in a less degree) French literature on 
the war. Therefore your literary and 
scientific men, who did and do so much to 
enlighten public opinion in your country and 
inspire the nation at large, give at the same 
time enormous assistance to the cause of all 
the Allied peoples who are struggling against 
German militarism. PavuL MIJOUEF. 





THE RUSSIAN REVIEWS. 


In the May number of Russkaya Misl N. A. 
Rimsky-Korsakov discusses with great frank- 
ness and thoroughness the Dalcroze system 
of esthetics, its exaggerated claims and its 
limitations; at the same time he indicates 
the direction in which the system may be 
utilized with some profit. 


“The combining of the musical and plastic arts 
into a synthetic unit [asserts the critic] can by no 
means be done on the basis of the abstract identity 
of their rhythms, but on the ground of their rela- 
tion towards the fundamental root of artistic crea- 
tion, that is spiritual experience.” 

In order to achieve this complete union, he 
suggests that both arts may have to make 
mutual sacrifices, now giving greater scope 
to one, now to the other; in any case new 
artistic forms may be brought into being only 
gradually by the creative artist becoming 
profoundly interested in the ballet, the 
musical pantomime, and the dance. “It is 
necessary that the musician should learn 
from the plastic artist, and the plastic artist 
from the musician.”’ In this the school of 
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rhythmie gymnastics may lend significant 
assistance. 

In the same issue V. Severovsky discusses 
the ‘ Conditions and Tendencies in Contem- 
porary Japan’; A. Petrayev has a study 
of Albania and the Albanians ; and A. Mandel- 
stam makes an elaborate contribution on the 
rule of the Young Turks. This last feature 
is concluded in the June number, which 
contains at least three other important 
articles on the war. These are ‘ Italy in the 
World Conflict,’ by Piotr Riss; ‘The 
Justice of our War,’ by DmitriMuretov; and 
‘The War and Poland,’ by A. R. Lednitsky. 
Two noteworthy literary features are an 
article on certain unpublished letters of 
Turgenev’s mother to her famous son, and 
translations of several Wat Tyler poems by 
Andrei Globa. 

Severniya Zapiski has its May and June 
issuesin ove. As in the other reviews, belles- 
lettres hold theirown in spite of the war. 
There is an article on the recent production 
of Pushkin on the stage of the Moscow Art 
Theatre. A contribution by Romain 
Rolland, considerably censored, treats chiefly 
of the younger writers of Germany whose 
work continues unaffected by the violence 
of current events. J. C. 





RUSSIAN LITERARY NOTES. 


A NEW small volume by Dmitry Merej- 
kovsky, in which the author departs from his 
usual point of view, deals with Nekrassov 
and Tiutchev, and is entitled ‘Two Secrets 
of Russian Poetry.’ Tiutchev, though a 
contemporary of Pushkin, has come into his 
own only in recent years. His verse is 
strikingly modern. I. D. Sitin, of Moscow, 
publishes the Merejkovsky volume. 

Maxim Gorky’s ‘In Russia’ and ‘ Child- 
hood,’ forming Vols. XIX. and XX. of his 
Complete Works, have just been issued by 
the firm Zhizn i Znanie, in Petrograd. 


The ‘‘ Lukomorje”’ press of Petrograd 
has published a volume of ‘ War Stories’ by 
M. Kuzmin, who is one of the stylists of 
Russian literature to-day. 

Grigory Landau’s ‘ Polish-Jewish Rela- 
tions’ is of peculiar interest just now. It 
is published by “‘ Pravo,’”’ Petrograd. 


The long labours of Prof. 8S. A. Vengerov 
on his ‘ Critico-Bibliographical Dictionary of 
Russian Writers and Scholars’ are at last 
finished ; the first volume of this colossal 
work, begun thirty years ago, will be out 
shortly. The whole work will contain 
32,831 names, and will be elaborately 
illustrated. 

Madame Zinaida Vengerova has an admir- 
able version of Synge’s ‘ Playboy’ in the 
periodical Sovremenik, under the title of 
‘An Irish Hero.’ She also contributes an 
Introduction. 

Ilya Surguchev’s much-discussed new 
play, ‘ The Violins of Autumn,’ acted by the 
Moscow Art Theatre, is printed complete in 
® current issue of Russkaya Misl. 

The fifth and last volume of M. N. 
Prokovsky’s ‘ Russian History’ has been 
published hy the ‘“‘ Mir” press at Moscow. 
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Literary Gossip. 


The Publishers’ Weekly of New York has 
in the number for July 17th an interesting 
account of the Booksellers’ School in that 
city, which was started this spring and 
lasted for fifteen weeks. The project, 
‘“‘after several years of effort, rather 
groping, stumbling years on the whole,” 
was successfully carried through by Mr, 
Huebsch. 

Besides the technical part of the business, 
a trained lecturer on literature was em- 
ployed, and the results were clearly 
stimulating. Some of the students were 
led by their interest in Russian literature 
to install a Russian book department, 
which was a success. Yet the book trade 
does not seem to appreciate the advan- 
tages of such education. We hope it 
will support Mr. Huebsch’s enterprise 
sufficiently to justify the continuance of 
the School. The bookseller ought to be a 
book-lover. 


Lorp CREWE has accepted the Presi- 
dency of the English Association for 
1916. 


Mr. Epwarp Lovett has keen forming 
a collection of children’s toys, playthings, 
and games. These he has classified in 
a way which he hopes will not only be a 
source of attraction, but will also convey 
suggestions of a simple yet valuable 
educational character to young and old. 
This collection he has presented to the 
Borough Council of Stepney, and it is to 
be exhibited at the Whitechapel . useum. 

We are somewhat doubtful concerning 
the intrusion of scientific instruction into 
amusement which is the more educational 
because it is not regarded as education. A 
child, for instance, will be astonished to 
hear that a popgun is not a true toy, 
according to Mr. Lovett’s classification ; 
but the judicious parent and tle pro- 
fessional aunt should have the art of 
conveying a little useful knowledge without 
any loss of fun and good, sound nonsense. 


In The English Review the late Bertram 
Dobell compares ‘A Farrago Libelli, a 
Poem chiefly imitated from the First 
Satire of Juvenal,’ 1806, with Byron’s 
‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ 
and other poems, and seeks to prove that 
Byron wrote the anonymous imitation. 
The parallels are not so convincing as 
Dobell thought, for at the date indicated 
the Latin classics supplied common ex- 
pressions for many authors—indeed, one 
might say, for most authors of verse. 
One of his strongest points, the italicizing 
of “him,” is nothing, being obviously 
due to an endeavour in both poems to 
emphasize the demonstrative pronoun 
as Latin does. The notes on spelling 
also display inadequate knowledge. 
The query in the heading ‘A Byron (?) 
Discovery’ is fully justified, and, apart 
from internal evidence, it seems to us most 
unlikely that Byron wrote this poem in 
youth, and that all traces of his author- 
ship have since disappeared. 





Messrs. Hopeson’s sale next week 
includes a very rare little volume which 
appears to be the first book printed in 
Australia. It is an epitome of the Gospels 
and Acts in Taheitian, and bears the title 
‘Paran no Iesu Christ.’ It was printed 
at Sydney for G. Howe in 1814. Barron 
Field’s ‘ First Fruits of Australian Poetry,’ 
also published by Howe, and shown in the 
British Museum as the earliest Australian 
book, is dated 1819. 


Miss PuyLuis CAMPBELL, whose duties 
as ambulancier auxiliaire and interpreter 
brought her into contact with many French 
and English soldiers, contributes an inter- 
esting article on ‘The Angelic Leaders ’ 
to the current number of The Occult 
Review. At the beginning of the long 
retreat on Paris the dying Highlander 
who whispered to her, ‘‘ Get awa’, lassie. 
Get awa’. They Germans is no men; 
they’re devils. All Hell is open now,” ex- 
pressed, she says, the common despair of 
the men she attended at that time. Then 
there came suddenly an “utterly un- 
accountable ”’ change in the mental condi- 
tion of the wounded. They “‘ were in a 
state of singular exaltation.”” The first 
explanation she had was from a Lanca- 
shire Fusilier, a Wesleyan Methodist, who 
asked for a holy picture or medal of 
St. George, ‘* because he had seen him on a 
white horse, leading the British at Vitry- 
le-Frangois when the Allies turned.” 

The French soldiers had seen the same 
figure, but they said ,it was St. Michael. 
French soldiers *‘ of all ranks ”’ also claimed 
to have seen Jeanne d’Arc leading them 
on to battle. On comparing notes with 
her colleagues, Miss Campbell discovered 
individual discrepancies, “‘ but in the 
main the story was the same.”’ She pub- 
lishes no names and addresses, but has 
forwarded these details to the editor of 
the Review. 


Messrs. Metuven will publish next 
Thursday ‘The Secret Son,’ by Mrs. 
Henry Dudeney. This is a story of the 
Sussex Downs in which the characters 
are rustic, and comedy and tragedy are 
mingled. 


WE regret to notice the death of Dr. 
A. J. Herbertson, Reader in Geography in 
the University of Oxford since 1905, and 
Professor since 1910. Dr. Herbertson 
took a considerable part in the modern 
revival of geography on wide lines. He 
was joint editor of the ‘ Oxford Survey of 
the British Empire,’ published in 1914, 
of an ‘ Atlas of Meteorology,’ and of a 
book on ‘ Man and his Work’; and alone 
he published several books on his subject. 
For some years he was a reviewer in our 
columns. 


Just as we go to press we learn of the 
death near Utrecht of the novelist well 
known as Maarten Maartens. Mr. Jcost 
Marius Willem van der Poorten-Schwartz 
was born at Amsterdam in 1858, and be- 
came a law lecturer at Utrecht in 1883. 
With ‘ The Sin of Joost Avelingh ’ in 1889 
he began a series of novels which won him 
a considerable reputation. 
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SCIENCE 
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Chemistry of Familiar Things. By Samuel 
Schmucker Sadtler. (Lippincott & Co., 
7s. 6d. net.) 

THE author, the son of a distinguished 
man of science, has written a book read- 
able and interesting to those who have a 
taste for scientific matters, and desire to 
know something of chemistry without being 
overwhelmed by technicalterms. Chemis- 
try is not a very popular science, probably 
because it looks much more difficult than 
it really is. It is profitable to know some- 
thing of it, and Mr. Sadtler makes it easy 
for the reader to know that something, 
though we doubt whether the average 
man will ever find chemistry, however 
simplified, a welcome topic for reading 
and discussion, as is suggested. Without 
previous knowledge he would find it 
hard to master the chapter of this book 
headed ‘ ‘The Periodic System of Elements,’ 
and the table attached to it, or the sen- 
tence, ‘‘ Subscript and prefixed numerals 
in formulas are, of course, simple multi- 
pliers.” This is not exactly “ popular ” 
writing, but, apart from such things as 
these, the book well serves the purpose 
for which it is intended, i.e., to interest 
those who have a desire to obtain some 
knowledge of chemistry as far as it affects 
them in their everyday life, and do not 
desire to go deeply into the subject. 


The “ familiar things” dealt with are 
numerous. Light, in its forms of daylight, 
gas, electricity, and so on, is treated at 
some length; and then follow chapters 
on heat, air, water, alkalis and salts, 
metals, the earth’s evolution, soil and its 
conservation, food and foods, animal 
feeding, fermentation, the chemistry of 
the body, soaps, solvents and paints, 
paper and textiles, leather and rubber, 
siliceous substances and glass, together 
with explanations of terms, a brief chemical 
outline, and an account of the historical 
development of chemistry. 


We heartily agree with Mr. Sadtler 
when he says, 


“Discriminating people demand good 
—— as they do good cloth in their clothes. 

aluable contributions to literature should 
be recorded on the most imperishable paper 
possible, so as to preserve them.” 


An excellent sentiment ! The author’s pub- 
lishers live up to it by giving us good paper, 
good type, and good and numerous illustra- 
tions, many from original sketches by Miss 
Alice H. Sadtler. Possibly the addition of 
a few coloured plates and sections would 
have been advisable, but it would not 
be generous to insist upon them. If the 
book is a trifle bulky in hand, its 320 pages 
are not by any means too many for the 
numerous subjects dealt with. 


Mr. Sadtler does not err on the side of 
rashness in some of his statements. 
instance, we read, “ From works in the 


For | 


author’s possession, astrology seemed to play 
some part in alchemy,” and further on that 
* cool air is somewhat more satisfying than 
warm or temperate air, as it is denser and 
contains more oxygen. Getting air richer 
in oxygen may be, and probably is, one of 
the benefits of outdoor sleeping.” On the 
other hand, it may be questioned whether it 
is exactly correct to say, “ Electricity was 
hardly known 100 years ago,” in view of 
modern discoveries respecting the civilization 
of ancient times. 

As man did not inhabit the world until 
geological ages after plants, and even so- 
called animal life, first appeared. the follow- 
ing passage is not very clear and convincing 
at first sight :— 


“As this earth was formed by a process 
that brought it through a state of being a 
molten mass at a white heat, there could 
not have existed plant or animal life until 
relatively recently, when it had cooled off 
at the surface. Possibly for this reason and 
because of its greater simplicity, inorganic 
chemistry was studied first, and has first place 
in all discussions of chemistry that are 
complete in their scope.” 


Popular errors are corrected in various 
instances, and there are many who will hear 
for the first time that Sheffield plate is 
not, as some people think, electroplated on 
base metal, but is composed of sheets of 
silver and copper that have been rolled 
together at a temperature a little below the 
melting-point of silver. 

It may be that “one detriment to an 
exclusive vegetable diet is lack of flavour,” 
but who lives upon such a diet in England 
or America? Not the “ vegetarians.” Has 
not the statement that it is practically 
impossible to sustain life upon fruits in the 
fresh state in any active pursuit been demon- 
strated to beincorrect by Dr. Bell in England 
in the case of sun-ripened fruit? Mr. Sadtler 
repeats this statement. He also says that 
most foods are better for being cooked. 
This may well be disputed ; indeed, a certain 
section of eminently practical people regard 
most foods as better uncooked, and their 
reasons carry conviction to many. 

The chapter on animal feeding points out 
that the animal is treated as a machine, and 
is, in fact, an internal-combustion engine, 
and to get certain results certain food in 
certain quantities is given, the whole thing 
being carried out by formula. May it not 
be that this system of feeding is the cause of 
much ill-health in animals? Our experience 
of domestic animals is that they have their 
individual preferences like human beings ; 
what may suit one may not suit another, and 
what one may take one day he may not take 
the next. Dealing with meat and its like, 
Mr. Sadtler has many interesting things to 
say, and he tells us that some writers believe 
horse meat will become a standard article of 
diet in America for the poorer classes, as it 
is abroad. We do not eat it or much of it 
here, but we know that many of our poor, 
and some who are not poor, eat an article 
which Mr. Sadtler does not mention, i.e., 
“lights,” either by itself or in the form of 
sausages, We have heard more than one 
butcher admit that his “lights” went to 
_ the sausage maker, 








Civilization is said to be generally destrue- 
tive of “savage life,” the savages being 
strong and healthy until it reaches them, 
Mr. Sadtler shows that this is another of our 
little delusions, for he points out with truth 
that people are not nowadays (why “ nowa- 
days” ?) likely to be well unless they are 
clean, and “ savages are not as resistant to 
diseases to which they are subject as en- 
lightened people.” 


The author’s explanation of elemenis 
is laudably simple, and his description of 
the wonderful detective powers of litmus 
paper is attractive. ‘The difference between 
the various drinkable spirits is made un- 
usually clear ; and we are even told the reason 
why new shoes when first tried on seem to 
fit, yet pinch when they have been wom 
some time. It is interesting to note 
our author’s belief that chemists have 
succeeded in making practically all of the 
precious stones, ‘‘ not cheap imitations, 
but the real articles.” How this has 
been done is explained, as is the way to 
make fireproof cotton goods and other 
things. 


It is pointed out that all metals are not 
hard and tough substances, as most people 
think, but that some are soft and others 
brittle, and that if Nature had not ar- 
ranged the rocks and materials as she has, 
and sorted and concentrated the elements, 
we should “ probably be leading very 
primitive lives at this time.”” We are told 
what stone to use to build our houses, 
how dark walls absorb light strongly 
instead of reflecting it, and how there is no 
such thing as normal daylight, the reasons 
being fully given. The author’s way of 
making the domestic fire would seem 
heresy to our English housewives, but it 
appears to be effective. We should limit 
the bacteria in our city milk to 25,000 
or 50,000 per cubic centimetre, instead of 
the 1,000,000 our elder brothers had to 
tolerate. Pasteurization receives little 
praise, while the bleaching of flour and 
colouring of butter are condemned. Anew 
match which we can throw into the waste- 
paper basket with impunity directly it is 
extinguished is mentioned ; but we miss 
in the soaps any reference to those plea- 
sant ones made from the ashes of plants, 
and in reference to the wheat grain any 
notice of the weevils which sometimes 
are so numerous as to cause the wheat to 
swim from one warehouse to another, 
even across a river. India, however, is 
the chief home of this lively produce, 
America, where the author lives, being 
little affected. The rule about the colour- 
ing of people must be different from that 
relating to clothing, for otherwise it would 
be the whites who should inhabit the hot 
countries, and the blacks the cold. 


How all these matters come under the 
heading of chemistry is explained by Mr. 
Sadtler in his book. It will do a service 
if it reduces the general ignorance con- 
cerning the science of common life, an 
ignorance partly due to the dulness 
and pedantry of {scientific writers. The 
Index is serviceable, but might be more 
complete. 
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FINE ARTS 
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Old English Mansions. Depicted by C. J. 
Richardson, J. D. Harding, Joseph 
Nash, H. Shaw, and others. Edited by 
Charles Holmes. (The Studio Special 
Spring Number, 5s. net.) 

TEN years ago the editor of The Studio 
performed a useful service in reproducing 
the admirable plates of Joseph Nash’s 
famous volume, ‘ Mansions of England 
in the Olden Time.’ Those large folio 
tomes are somewhat scarce and costly, 
and many students of English domestic 
architecture were glad to possess in a 
convenient form a copy of the work. 
Mr. Holmes has increased this obligation 
by publishing, as a special spring number 
of the same periodical, another collection 
of drawings, by artists contemporary with 
Nash, of the architectural achievements 
of our ancestors in the construction of 
the “ stately homes of England.” There 
seems to have been a general movement 
in early Victorian days to recall the past; 
to depict in story and by the artist’s brush 
the scenes that were enacted in former 
times; to people by imagination the 
deserted manor house or the lord’s mansion 
with the figures of squires and dames, 
their households and guests, enjoying the 
peaceful happiness of home life, and the 
recreations and pastimes of the country. 
Architects and artists of distinction en- 
deavoured to reconstruct the past with 
great thoroughness, and this movement 
is evident in the work of the authors of 
the period. Walter Scott led the way 
with his immortal series of novels, though 
in minute points of archeological detail 
he cannot always be trusted. He suc- 
ceeded in making the past live again, 
and many far less accomplished writers 
endeavoured to follow in his footsteps, 
recalling the achievements of knights 
and archers, squires and peasants, in 
the brave days of old. 

The artist followed the author, and 
there arose quite a school of imaginative 
painters who sought their inspiration from 
a careful study of the historical annals of 
their country, “‘ introducing architectural 
backgrounds as settings for the dramatis 
persone,” as Mr. Alfred Yockney states 
in his illuminating Introduction to the 
volume now under review. Landseer’s 
“Bolton Abbey’ is a good example of 
this art, and George Cattermole, the 
well-known illustrator, produced several 
paintings of historic scenes set in archi- 
tectural surroundings, showing the com- 
bination of imagination and sound know- 
ledge. Nash was an architect as well 
as an artist, and he delighted in picturing 
the treasures of domestic building that 
abound in England. He had many 
Imitators and followers, and in this 
volume some of the best work of this 
particular style and period is admirably 
reproduced. Foremost amongst these 
artists was C. J. Richardson, a pupil of 
Sir John Soane, a designer of abundant 
skill, whose drawings are liberally 








represented in this book. His views of 
Aston Hall, Longford Castle, Burton 
Agnes, and other noble mansions resemble 
closely the productions of Nash, though 
his style was more laboured. He paid 
greater attention to architectural detail; 
witness his views of the old Town Hall 
at Nantwich with its rich half-timbered 
construction, or the pargetting work of 
the old houses at Maidstone and Ipswich, 
or the ceiling and fireplaces of the small 
bedchamber of Stockton House, Wilts, 
or the old house at Enfield. He delighted 
in richly carved panelling and ceilings with 
elaborate plaster-work, while his figures 
are as quaint and accurately drawn as 
those of Nash, careful attention being 
paid to the details of costume. 

Amongst other artists whose work is 
here represented are Thomas Allom; 
Ewan Christian, the architect of the 
National Portrait Gallery; Henry Shaw, 
author and painter, who furnishes a view 
of Horeham Hall, with a realistic repre- 
sentation of a gay hawking party in the 
foreground; Louis Haghe, a _ Belgian 
draughtsman ; J. D. Harding, J.C. Bayliss, 
and I’. W. Hulme. Acoloured representation 
of Hampton Court, with a characteristic 
group of figures on the greensward in 
front of the entrance gateway, and a view 
of the well-known manor house of East 
Barsham, Norfolk, are good examples of 
the art of Nash himself. 

Tnese drawings are valuable, not only 
on account of their beauty and archi- 
tectural excellence, but also from the 
fact that many of the houses have entirely 
disappeared, or have been so_ heavily 
restored that their original appearance 
has been almost entirely obliterated. 
It is fortunate that we have these valuable 
records of such buildings as Crewe Hall, 
destroyed by fire in 1866; of Carden 
Hall, which was burnt in 1912; of elaborate 
panelling and furniture long since torn 
from their ancient surroundings. Mr. 
Alfred Yockney in his introductory essay 
provides brief descriptions of the mansions 
depicted by the various artists, but his 
readers will feel with him that nothing 
less than a monograph on every one of 
them would suffice to do justice to their 
historic and artistic glories. Some five- 
and-fifty are shown in the plates, and 
those who reared them stamped their 
impress on them, carved their names, or 
initials, or arms over the doorways or 
mantelpieces. They adorned them with 
texts or quaint or humorous conceits. 
They built surely and well, so that their 
homes might last, not for their own 
pleasure or their own use only. Such 
are the buildings set forth in these pages, 
““bosomed high in tufted trees,” or 
boasting pleasances like the “ high hall 
garden’ of Tennyson’s poem, in which 
the rooks were calling ‘‘ Maud, Maud,” 
and it is good to gaze upon their beauties, 
while the figures of their former owners 
remind us of the past. 

Mr. Yockney tells us something of the 
architects who designed these pleasant 
homes and of the evolution of the English 
house, a story which has often been told 
before, but which is here effectively sum- 





marized. He has much to say about acts 
of vandalism, and enumerates several 
instances of the shameless deeds of 
restorers. He might have spared us his 
not very illuminating remarks upon the 
question, ‘‘ Whydo distant objects please ?”’ 
and upon the contrast between our own 
age and that of our predecessors. His 
knowledge of history does not appear to 
be very deep. He does not seem to be 
aware of the existence of the Historical 
Monuments Commission, and it may 
relieve his mind to know that Stonehenge 
has been scheduled as an historic monu- 
ment, and that its safety is assured, 
though it is about to pass under the 
auctioneer’s hammer. Lord Curzon, the 
munificent restorer of Tattershall Castle, 
has not yet presented that building to the 
nation, though we believe that he intends 
to do so. But these slight criticisms do 
not reduce the attractions of a volume 
which all lovers of the old mansions and 
manor houses of England should prize. 








ARTISTS’ WAR RELIEF. 


THE most encouraging thing about the 
War Relief Exhibition which the Imperial 
Arts League, in conjunction with the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, has arranged 
at the Maddox Street Galleries, is the con- 
junction itself. There is something saa 
about it, too, as when two members of a 
family long estranged make a tardy recon- 
ciliation. Mingling with the encouragement 
caused by the promise to let bygones be 
bygones there is the sense of lost oppor- 
tunities, of life and time wasted in the past. 
Not that the two official bodies concerned 
have ever quarrelled, but for a long time the 
professions they represent have been only 
officially on speaking terms. They have met 
at Royal Academy exhibitions, but insuch a 
way as to emphasize the fact that in the 
Academy itself the relationship between 
painting, architecture, and sculpture is 
regarded as official rather than organic. 

A glance at the exhibition is enough to 
show that its occasion, the “slump” in tha 
arts caused by the war, is mainly due to this 
division of forces. It is not surprising that 
the arts, being regarded as separate from 
each other, have come to be regarded also 
as separate from life—as “ luxury trades,” 
in fact. There are some good pictures in 
the exhibition, but there are very few that 
look as if they owed their existence to any- 
thing more secure than a fashionable 
“demand.” This is not to disparage what 
may be called the higher impvlses and uses 
of art—the uncalculating condition of the 
lilies of the field. The rare work that is 
produced by inner necessity will sooner or 
later find its demand in a spiritual necessity 
that is above, or below, the accidents of 
war. Prices may fall, but the demand, being 
organic and not merely fashionable, remains 
firm. But such rare work may be disre- 
garded—must be, in fact—in any scheme for 
the material improvement of the resources of 
artists. We have to consider the great mass 
of work that is, quite honourably, com- 
mercial in its inspiration; and there is no 
reason whatever why the commercial demana 
should not be made considerably firmer in the 
future than it has been in the past. But 
this is not a plea against specialization ; 
for setting our painters and sculptors to 
dabble in architecture. On the contrary, 
it is true of the arts as of individuals that to 
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stick to one’s last is the first condition of 
anything like healthy organization. Para- 
doxical as it may sound, it is just because 
painting, sculpture, and architecture have 
not sufficiently stuck to the last indicated by 
their respective materials and functions that 
they have come to be regarded as separate 
from each other and separate from life. 
They have been done too little by definite 
craftsmen, and too much by vague “ artists.”’ 
«+ What is wanted to put the arts on a firmer 
commercial basis in an imperfect world is a 
more acute specialization in the mastery of 
materials. The more specifically the painter 
is a painter, the sculptor a sculptor, and the 
architect a builder, the more securely will 
their organic interdependence be established, 
and, by the same process, the firmer will be 
the demand of the community for their 
services. It is in so far as it seems to be a 
preliminary marshalling and comparison of 
forces, even more than as a wise practical 
attempt to assist artists in disposing of their 
work, that we welcome the exhibition at the 
Maddox Street Galleries. Cc. M. 








WE are glad to receive The Thirty-EHighth 
Annual Report of the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings (20, Buckingham Street, 
W.C.). We have frequently referred to the 
excellent work of the Society, and the details 
mentioned in the report, backed in several 
cases by illustrations, show that it amply 
justifies its existence. The kind of restora- 
tion which means ruination has_ been 
frequent of late years, and reverence for 
ancient buildings, or indeed for anything, 
is decreasing. The Society, by its advice 
after inspection by a competent member, has 
succeeded in reducing or preventing much 
reckless alteration. 

In February last M. Victor Horta, 
Director of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts 
at Brussels, laid before a Committee of the 
Society bis views regarding the repair of 
buildings in Belgium after the war. He 
suggested that it would be wise to leave some 
ruined buildings untouched “ as a lesson t9 
future generations.’’ In Belgium restoration 
has always been freely practised, but he was 
confident that he could educate the great 
architects of the future in better ways. 

The Committee of the Society feel that 
their notes as summarized and criticized 
by the Ancient Monuments Committee last 
December were not fairly treated, and 
publish the reply sent to the Report of 
that body. 

Among the satisfactory instances of recent 
work done are St. Mary’s Church and the 
Castle Keep at Gvildford; Kirkstead 
Church, Lincolnshire ; Radcot Bridge on the 
Thames; and Tattershall Castle, preserved 
by the munificence of Lord Curzon. Here 
the mantelpieces which were torn away have 
been skilfully replaced. 


Messrs. HuTCHINSON will publish in the 
early autumn Mr. W. H. Helm’s long- 
expected book on ‘ The Life and Works of 
Madame Vigée Lebrun,’ which was post- 
poned last year on account of the war. It 
has been the aim of the author to make this 
work as comprehensive as possible; not 
only has he described the life of the artist 
ully, giving many particulars hitherto 
unpublished, but also he has availed himself 
of the most recent information. 





SALE, 

AT Messrs. Christie’s on Friday, July 30th, E. 
Fromentin’s picture ‘ La Siesta,’ a group of Arabs 
with horses resting, fetched 294/.; and_Corot’s 
‘Landscape,’ with a haycart on a sandy road, 2101. 





MUSIC 


—o— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MESSRS. AUGENER. 

Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto, Op. 64; 
with Pianoforte Accompaniment. Edited and 
revised by Emile Sauret. 1s. Id. net.— 
Brahms’s Violin Concerto has of late 
been oftener played in the concert- room 
than the one by Mendelssohn. The 
former is the more serious, but the latter, 
with its genial melodies, and its brilliant 
writing for the solo instrument, still makes 
@ strong appeal, especially to the young. 
Tastes differ, so that both works are 
still welcome. Mendelssohn’s has been care- 
fully edited by M. Emile Sauret, who is a 
skilful player and experienced teacher. 

Handel : Violin Sonatas. Newly Revised 
Edition. Vol. I., Nos. 1-3; Vol. IL, 
Nos. 4-6. 1s. 8d. net each.—These works 
have been ably edited by Gustav Jensen, and 
Messrs. Alfred Moffat and A. Gibson. Of the 
music there is nothing new to say. Its 
simplicity and charm are qualities which can 
be felt even by those who enjoy the storm 
and stress of modern music. 


A Sketch-Book for Pianoforte. By Mous- 
sorgsky. 2s. net.—Each of the six numbers 
of this attractive Sketch-Book bears a title. 
They are, therefore, of the programme 
order, but the characteristic and engaging 
music speaks for itself. The last two 
numbers, however, are the most orginal. 

Air for Violin wpon a Ground Bass. By 
H. Farjeon. ls. 6d. net.—This Air was 
originally performed as an ensemble piece, 
(violin parts, 4d. each net) for which it is 
most suitable, but it is also effective as a 
solo. There is breadth and charm in the 
melody, and both violin and pianoforte 
parts are skilfully written. 

Musical Impressions. By John Francis 
Barnett. Twilight Music, 1s. 6d. net; 
Evening Breezes, 2s. net.—These are both 
excellent as teaching pieces. The composer 
is able to write music which, though simple 
in character, is doubly attractive: there is 
no lack of melody and charm, while the mere 
writing for the instrument is tasteful. 

Variations and Fugue on an Original 
Theme, Op. 16, for Two Pianos (in Score). 
By Sydney Rosenbloom. 4s. net.—This 
transcription, by the composer, of his brilliant 
concert solo piece will attract, for in this 
form the music is only moderately difficult. 
Mr. Rosenbloom, as an able pianist, knows 
how to write comfortably and pleasantly for 
the players. There is only one change of 
key, namely, to the tonic minor. This is a 
weak point; the piece, however, with 
repeats omitted, as suggested in a foot-note, 
is not very long. Why did not the com- 
poser, for a practical reason, put Finale 
instead of Fugue ? 


MESSRS. NOVELLO. 

Muzio Clementi: Gradus ad Parnassum, 
24 Selected Studies. 3s. net; or in 4 Books, 
ls. each.—J. B. Cramer : Etudes, 56 Selected 
Studies. 4s. net, or in 5 Books, ls. net each.— 
Charles Czerny : School of Velocity. 2s. 6d., or 
in 3 Books, 1s. each.—H. Bertinz : 3.1 Selected 
Studies. 3s. net, or in 3 Books, 1s. net each. 
Alledited and fingered by Franklin Taylor.— 
Clementi has been named the “ father of 
pianoforte playing.” Pianoforte makers im- 
proved the instrument, and thereby Clementi 
developed technique ; and to both Beethoven 
was indebted. The former wrote about 
sixty Sonatas, though even the best of these 





are now ignored. The ‘ Gradus,’ however 
has not lost in favour or in value, but is still 
in constant use. The same can be said of 
Cramer’s Etudes, though not of his 
Sonatas. Czerny’s ‘ Vélocité’ seems never to 
grow old, nor do the easier Studies of Bertinj, 
Many excellent works of the kind have sings 
been published, but have not thrown the 
earlier ones into oblivion. Mr. Taylor has 
proved an able editor. The phrasing and 
fingering marks are helpful. 








Musical Gossip. 


THE programme of the opening night 
(next Saturday) of the Promenade Concerts 
at Queen’s Hall begins, after the National 
Anthem, with Rossini’s ‘ William Tell ’ Over. 
ture, and includes short excerpts by Ricej 
and Mascagni. Russia and France are not 
forgotten. The second part includes ‘A 
Fantasia of British Sea-Songs,’ arranged by 
Sir Henry J. Wood, and Sir Edward Elgar's 
‘Pomp and Circumstance’ March in p. 


THE last Broadwood Camp Concert (No. 23] 
since the war began) has just been given at 
the Convalescent Home, Woodcote Park, 
Epsom. The directors of Messrs. Broad- 
wood hope to resume in the autumn, when 
the demand will be probably larger than ever. 
Any further contributions will be gratefully 
acknowledged by the Secretary of Messrs. J, 
Broadwood & Sons, Conduit Street, W. 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss shortly 
will publish ‘ Bach’s Chorals: the Hymns 
and Hymn Melodies of the Oratorios,’ by 
Prof. C. Sanford Terry, of the University of 
Aberdeen. 


In the August number of The Music 
Student there is an article entitled ‘An 
American Composer,’ by the editor, Mr. 
Percy A. Scholes. The composer in questicn 
is Mr. George Templeton Strong, and, though 
born at New York in 1856, he is said to be 
little known even in his own country. He 
has written chamber and vocal music, but 
® symphony, ‘ Sintram,’ and ‘ Night,’ a set 
of short orchestral pieces, are specially 
named as worthy of notice. 





To CORRESPONDENTS.—F. F.—C.S. T.—A. M.—J. H.— 
Received. 








POINTS 


FROM THE 


ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 


For the year ending NOVEMBER 20, 1914. 


Mortality Experience 723 p.c. 
Expense Ratio ... 10.2 p.c. 
Rate of Interest, less tax £4 Is. 10d. p.c. 


‘‘ This fine Mutual Society offers all that is best 
in Life Assurance.”—Financial Times. 


Write for Prospectus to 
48 GRACECHURCH ST. LONDON, E.C. 
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Le Paquetage du Convalescent 


CEUVRE D’ASSISTANCE AUX SOLDATS FRANCAIS ET ALLIES 











Fondée le ler Novembre 1914.—Insertion A l’Oficiel du 8 Janvier 1915 


Siége Social: 22, Boulevard des Capucines, PARIS. Téléph. : GUT. 72-17. 








SOUS LA PRESIDENCE D'HONNEUR DE 
M. MAURICE DONNAY, de Il’Academie Francaise 
ET SOUS LE PATRONAGE DE 
M. le Professeur MARFAN, de Académie de Médecine de Paris; 
M. FROMENT-MEURICE, Conseiller municipal du VIII° arrondissement ; 
M. EMILE HARET, Membre du Conseil du Surveillance de l’Assistance Publique. 


CONSEIL D’ADMINISTRATION 





EME 


Présidente: Baronne MICHEL PETER; | Secrétaire générale: Comtesse de VALENCIA; 
Vice-Présidentes: M™* MAURICE DONNAY ; | Trésorier: M. REUBELL; 
J.-J. MANN; | Avocat-Conseil: M. KENNERLEY HALL; 
Secrétaire adjointe: M™ JORDY | Secrétaire de Vestiaire: M"* BUTTERWORTH. 
DELEGUES 


Miss LILY BUTLER; M™ BOULAIN; M™ MARFAN; M. MANN; 
Mr. and Mrs. SOMERVILLE STORY. 





LE Paquetage du Convalescent est une ceuvre d’assistance du blessé convalescent Frangais ou Allié. 
Son but est de fournir au soldat convalescent tout ce qui lui est matériellement nécessaire. 


Les convalescents réintégrés dans leurs foyers, réformés de la guerre, font l’objet de la sollicitude de I’Euvre, 
qui les habille, leur procure des places. 


Un Ouvroir est adjoint 4 l’GEuvre et procéde 4 la confection de toutes les piéces de vétements utiles (vétements 
@hopital, sous-vétement, lainage, linge, etc.). 


Afin d’atteindre efficacement les intéressés, l’Euvre se tient en rapport avec chacun des hopitaux militaires et 
depots de convalescents de Paris et du département de la Seine, ceux-ci informés par la Direction du Service de 
Sante qu’ils pourront s’adresser 4 |’CEuvre. 


Nos soldats sortant des hopitaux ont besoin de vetements chauds; les mutilés de la guerre ont besoin de 
vetements de toute nature: ]’Giuvre les leur fournit, Ils ont besoin de travailler: l’Giuvre s’occupe de leur 
trouver du travail, 


Nous demandons 4 tous aide ex argent, aide en nature, vétements, chausswres, linge (usagés ou non), etc. Nous 
demandons aux personnes qui connaissent des places vacantes de bien vouloir nous les signaler. 


. , e -% . 
La correspondance doit étre adressee a la Presidente, au Siege social. 


Les dons en argent 4 M, REUBELL, tresorier, 23, rue de Marignan ou au Siege social, 22, boulevard des 
Capucines. 


Les vétements au Secrétariat du Siege social. 


L’Cuvre fait également prendre les paquets & domicile, Priere d’avertir par carte postale ou par tele- 
phone (Gutenberg 72-17). 


Les vétements sont remis & chaque soldat directement. 


_. Materials and garments (flannel shirts are especially needed) should be New, in order to avoid delay 
with the customs. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS > 





THE OXFORD ENGLISH TEXTS. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF HENRY 
VAUGHAN. Edited by L. C. MARTIN. With Facsimiles. 2 vols. 


8vo, canvas, with paper label, or cloth, gilt top, 188. net. 


Athenewm.—** Mr. Martin’s principles seem to us to be excellent, and his edition of 
Vaughan will be of the greatest value to students of literature....The treatment of the 
text as a whole inspires a conviction by its ———— trustworthiness... It is pleasant to 
think that the appearance of this definitive edition of Vaughan’s works will bring him 
more readers.” 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 
HERRICK. Edited by F. W. MOORMAN. With Facsimiles. 
8vo, canvas, with paper label, or cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 
New Statesman.—‘‘ A new edition which should supersede all its predecessors....The 
text is as satisfactory a one as we are likely to get.” 
OXFORD HISTORICAL AND LITERARY 
STUDIES. Issued under the direction of C. H. FIRTH and 
WALTER RALEIGH. 


VOLUME IV. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF JOHNSON. 


By W. P. COURTNEY. Revised and seen through the press by 
D. NICHOL SMITH. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Atheneum.—‘‘ A reai addition to the library of the lover of Johnson....A Bibliography 
is sometimes a dull affair.... Here. fortunately, Mr. Courtney has added abundant notes.. .. 
The Oxford University Press, which already p es & pre-emi in all that concerns 
Johnson by virtue of Birkbeck Hill’s admirable editions, has made a worthy addition to 
his monumental labours by publishing this excellent guide. We hope that it will serve as 
a model of research and exactitude to others.” 


VOL. V. HENRY TUBBE. _ Selections edited from the 
MSS. by G. C. MOORE SMITH. 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 

Times.—‘t What with Mr. Moore Smith’s judicious selection and his scholarly comments 
and explanations, the whole book has considerable value for those who are interested in 
Tubbe’s period (1618-55). In these smaller men there is often much that gives light to 
common knowledge.” 


LAST PAGES FROM A JOURNAL. With other 
Pages. By MARK RUTHERFORD. (Fdited by his Wife). 
Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

Observer.—‘ All who care for what is honest, distinguished, and scholarly in letters 
will welcome these remains of Mark Rutherford. Here there is nothing hurried or care- 
less in thought or expression The deep quiet spirit of the man shines out at you from 
these notes and papers....He has an eye for beauty, whether it be in letters, or nature, 
or humanity. He has a quiet enthusiasm which is infectious.” 











THE OXFORD EDITIONS OF STANDARD AUTHORS. 


Cloth, 1s. 6d. net and 23. per volume, and in various superior bindings. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. By 1ZAAK WALTON 


and CHARLES COTTON. With an Introduction and Bibliography 
by R. B. MARSTON. With 20 Illustrations. On Oxford India 
Paper, 43. 6d. net. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. A Selection for the most part 


from Jane’s Translation. With 46 Illustrations by A. B. 
HOUGHTON and others. Also on Oxford India Paper, 4s. 6d. net. 


LOWLAND SCOTCH AS SPOKEN IN THE 
LOWER STRATHCON DISTRICT OF PERTH- 
SHIRE. By Sir JAMES WILSON. 5s. net. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. a 


new English Dictionary on Historical Principles. TRINK—TURN- 
DOWN. Edited by the late Sir JAMES MURRAY. 5s. 
[Prospectus on application. 


BAMFF CHARTERS, A.D. 1232-1703. With Intro- 
duction, Bibliographical Summary and Notes. Edited by Sir JAMES 
H. RAMSAY. With 3 Illustrations. 15s. net. 





THE FOREIGN POLICY OF SIR EDWARD 
GRAY, 1906-1915. xy GILBERT MURRAY. paper 


covers, ls. 6d. net. 


THE WAR SPEECHES OF WILLIAM PITT 
THE YOUNGER. Selected, and with Introduction, by R. 


COUPLAND. Crown 8vo, 23. 6d. net. 


THE FRENCH ARMY BEFORE NAPOLEON. 


Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford in Michaelmas 
Term, 1914. By SPENSER WILKINSON. 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE GERMAN WAR OF 1914. Illustrated by Documents 


of European History, 1815-1915. Selected and Edited by J. R. H. 
O'REGAN. Demy 8vo, ls. 6d. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
COMMERCIAL POLICIES OF THE THREE 
SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES. 28y Pov pracu- 


MANN. Edited by HARALD WESI'ERGAARD. Roy. 8vo, 
4s. 6d. net. (Carnegie Endowment for International Peace.) 


NATIONALISM AND WAR IN THE NEAR 
EAST. By a Diplomatist. Edited by LORD CUURTNEY OF 


PENWITH. Roy. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. (Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. ) 


THE LIFE OF BARNAVE. By=. D. BRADBY. 2 vols, 


8vo, with Frontispiece to each volume, 18s. net. 


THE HISTORY OF THE WORSHIPFUL COM- 
PANY OF THE DRAPERS OF LONDON. 


Preceded by an Introduction on London and her Gilds up to the Close 
of the Fifteenth Century. By the Rev. A. H. JOHNSON. Vol. L. 
With 7 Illustrations. Vol. II. From the Accession of King Henry VIII. 
to the death of Queen Elizabeth, 1509—1603. With 11 Illustrations. 
Super-royal 8vo, 15s. net per volume. 


8vo, 





THE RELIGIOUS QUEST OF INDIA SERIES. 
Edited by J. N. FARQUHAR and H. D. GRISWOLD. 
INDIAN THEISM FROM THE VEDIC TO 
THE MUHAMMADAN PERIOD.  2y NicHoL 


MACNICOL. 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE HEART OF JAINISM. By Mrs. SINCLAIR 
STEVENSON. With an Introduction by G. P. TAYLOR.  8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF NATURAL 
THEOLOGY. By C. C. J. WEBB. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
THE INFANCY OF RELIGION. 


3s. 6d. net. 


PARADIGMS AND EXERCISES IN SYRIAC 
GRAMMAR. By T. H. ROBINSON. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


RUSSIAN GRAMMAR. By NEVILL FORBES. Crown 8vo, 





By D. C. OWEN. 








6s. net. 


|A SHORT HISTORY OF RUSSIA. By Lucy 


CAZALET. With 8 Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


‘ENGLISH COURT HAND, A.D. 1066-1500. 
| Illustrated chiefly from the Public Records. By CHARLES 
JOHNSON and HILARY JENKINSON. Text (Part I.). Roy. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. Plates (Part II.). Frontispiece and 44 Plates, 21s. net. 
Together, 253. net. 


Complete Catalogue (186 pages) post free on application. 





London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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